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is liberty, there is life. Where every spirit moves unconfined 
in his orbit, where, in the full enjoyment of free existence, ev- 
ery individual feels that there is no check to his aspirations but 
the natural limits of his powers, if the age produces only one 
man, that man will characterize his age. So it was with the lit- 
erature of Italy at the beginning of the days of liberty. There 
were opposite elements at war. There was on the one hand 
ancient learning, a lifeless body, only half disinterred ; there 
was on the other chivalrous poetry, a formless spirit, only 
imperfectly developed. A genius was waited for, to com- 
plete the work of creation. That genius was Dante Ali- 
ghieri. 



Art. IV. — 1. Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, under the Direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, performed 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837; containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Geography, Geology, Climate, and Productions, 
and the Number, Manners, and Customs of the Natives. 
With a Map of Oregon Territory. By the Rev. Samuel 
Parker, A.M. Ithaca, N. Y. : 1S38. 12mo. pp.371. 
2. Narrative of a Journey across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Columbia River, and a Visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
Chili, <$•<;. With a Scientific Appendix. By John K. 
Townsend, Member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia. Philadelphia and Boston : 1839. 
8vo. pp. 352. 

Referring the reader to an article on the subject of 
" Nautical Discovery in the Northwest," in a former number 
of this Journal,* we now proceed to execute a purpose inti- 
mated therein, and to trace the history of discovery and ex- 
ploration in the country of Oregon, by land expeditions across 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We begin with the travels of Jonathan Carver, who, though 
he did not cross the Rocky Mountains, and though his jour- 
ney was anterior in point of time to the actual discovery of 
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Columbia River, yet deserves a prominent place in the 
present narrative, not only because his work contains (we 
believe) the earliest mention of the Oregon, but still more 
because he was the first to entertain any thing like just and 
comprehensive ideas of the relative position and character of 
the extreme western and northwestern parts of this continent, 
and because he undertook his journey with the express inten- 
tion of penetrating through to the South Sea. 

Prior to the year 1763, Great Britain was possessed, in 
one right or another, of the Colonies in North America, which 
afterwards constituted the original Thirteen United States ; 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia ; and of Hudson's Bay and its de- 
pendencies, extending indefinitely inland towards the West ; 
while France held the countries of Canada and Louisiana, the 
former stretching in between Acadia and the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, by the course of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, until 
it joined the latter territory interposed between the British 
Colonies and New Spain. Though the western limits of all 
these possessions of Great Britain were (practically speaking) 
undefined, and thus conflicted in pretensions with the French 
possessions on many points, yet in one direction a definite 
line had been drawn ; for, by the Treaty of Utrecht, con- 
cluded the 17th of April, 1713, "Hudson's Bay, together 
with all lands, &c. which belong thereunto," was restored to 
Great Britain,* and, by commissioners appointed under that 
Treaty, the forty-ninth parallel of latitude was agreed upon as 
the limit of the British and French possessions in the North- 
west. There still remained a vast region, north of the 
recognised French settlements in Louisiana, west of the 
Alleghanies, and south of Lake Superior, which the English 
regarded as debatable land. But the grounds of question in 
this quarter were greatly narrowed by the victories of Wolfe 
and Amherst in Canada, and the consequent events, termi- 
nating in the Treaty of Paris, concluded on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1763. By this treaty, " his Most Christian Majesty 
renounces all pretensions he may have formed till now, or 
may form, on Nova Scotia or Acadia, in all its parts, and 
guaranties the whole and all its dependencies to the King of 
Great Britain;" and the treaty proceeds to say ; "More- 
over, his Most Christian Majesty cedes and guaranties to his 

* Jenkinson's Treaties, Vol. II. 
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said Britannic Majesty, in full right, Canada with all its de- 
pendencies, as also the Island of Cape Breton, and all the 
other islands and coasts in the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, 
and, in general, all that depends on the said countries, lands, 
islands, and coasts, with the sovereignty, property, posses- 
sion, and all rights acquired by treaties or otherwise, that the 
Most Christian King and the Crown of France may have 
had till now on the said countries, islands, lands, places, 
coasts, and the inhabitants ; " and, by another clause of the 
same treaty it is provided, that "the confines between the 
British and French possessions in North America, shall be 
fixed invariably by a line drawn along the middle of the 
Mississippi, from its source to the river Iberville ; and from 
thence by the middle of the river Iberville and the lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the sea " (that is, the Gulf of 
Mexico).* This treaty, therefore, gave to Great Britain un- 
disputed possession (as against any other European Power) 
of the entire Northeast of America ; of the Northwest to the 
Mississippi ; and of the country north and west of the sources 
of the Mississippi, so far as the Hudson's Bay Company 
might be able to stretch itself into the interior of the conti- 
nent. 

In the interval immediately following on the conclusion of 
this treaty, and before the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, Jonathan Carver visited and explored the region of 
country now occupied by Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
Carver was an American officer, who served as captain in the 
provincial troops, which aided Great Britain in the conquest 
of Canada. In June, 1776, he started from Boston, and 
proceeded by way of Albany and Niagara to Michilimackinac, 
and as far west as the river St. Francis, and returned to Bos- 
ton in October, 1778, having consumed two years and five 
months in his journey and residence among the Indians, chiefly 
the Winnebagoes, Sauks, and Sioux. From Boston, after 
properly arranging his journals and charts, he proceeded to 
England, and made known his discoveries to the Board of 
Trade and Plantations, who, in consideration of the value of 
the information he had acquired, reimbursed to him the sums 
he had expended in his journey, amounting to thirteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds sterling. f The Board of Trade 

* Chalmers' Treaties, Vol. II. ; Martens' Recueil, Tom. I. 

t American Stale Papers, Vol. XVIII. ; Public Lands, Vol. III., p. 611. 
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at first prohibited the publication of his journals and charts, 
and took from him the original, which he had already con- 
tracted with a bookseller to publish ; but he preserved a 
copy, and this, after some time, he published in London, 
under the patronage and advice of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Carver's book is entitled " Three Years' Travels through- 
out the Interior Parts of JNorth America, for more than Five 
Thousand Miles ; containing an Account of the Great Lakes, 
and all the Lakes, Islands, and Rivers, Cataracts, Mountains, 
Minerals, Soil, and Vegetable Productions of the Northwest 
Regions of that vast Continent ; with a Description of the 
Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, and Fishes peculiar to the 
Country ; together with a concise History of the Genius, 
Manners, and Customs of the Indians inhabiting the Lands 
that lie adjacent to the Heads and to the Westward of the 
great River Mississippi ; and an Appendix, describing the 
uncultivated Parts of America, that are the most proper for 
forming Settlements." This is a general index to the book, 
rather than a title, and promises a great deal. But, on the 
whole, the volume, though a small one, had the merit of 
giving useful knowledge in regard to a part of North America 
then but little known ; and it was therefore extremely well 
received, both in England and America, being one of the 
most popular of the old books of travels among the Indians. 
Its author, however, was not a man of science ; nor has the 
work itself any great value at the present time, except as a 
stage in the history of the Northwest. In this point of view, 
some of the statements in the book are curious and im- 
portant. 

Carver says, that, in undertaking his journey, what he chiefly 
had in view, after gaining a knowledge of the manners, cus- 
toms, languages, soil, and natural productions of the different 
nations which dwell beyond the Mississippi, was, to explore 
the breadth of the continent in that its widest part. Had he 
accomplished this, he intended, he adds, " to have proposed 
to government to establish a port in some of those parts about 
the Straits of Jlnian.'" This he was convinced would great- 
ly facilitate the discovery of a northwest passage, or a com- 
munication between Hudson's Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
Besides this important end, a settlement on that side of Amer- 
ica, as he justly reasoned, would answer many good purposes ; 
for it would not only disclose new sources of interior trade, 
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but would be the means of direct and profitable intercourse 
with China and the East Indies. The failure of his arrange- 
ments for the supply of goods, with which to carry on a trade 
among the Indians, and conciliate their good will, prevented 
his going any further west than the river St. Francis ; but, by 
his residence among the Indians, and especially the Sioux of 
the Plains, called by him Naudowessies, he obtained a gen- 
eral idea, to use his own words, of " the situation of the 
heads of the four great rivers, that take their rise within a few 
leagues of each other, nearly about the centre of this great 
continent ; namely, the river Bourbon, which empties itself 
into Hudson's Bay ; the waters of St. Lawrence ; the Mis- 
sisippi ; and the river Oregan, or the River of the West, that 
falls into the Pacific Ocean at the Straits of Jlnian." 

This we take to be the earliest precise indication of the 
existence and locality of the river Oregon, and the earliest 
printed mention of the name. Afterwards, Carver refers 
more specifically to the sources of his information on the 
subject, as follows ; 

"From the intelligence I gained from the Naudowessie In- 
dians, whose language I perfectly acquired during a residence 
of five months ; and also from the accounts I afterwards ob- 
tained from the Assinipoils, who speak the same tongue, being 
a revolted band of the Naudowessies ; and from the Killisti- 
noes, neighbours of the Assinipoils, who speak the Chipeway 
language, and inhabit the heads of the river Bourbon ; — I say, 
from these nations, together with my own observations, I have 
learned, that the four most capital rivers on the continent of 
North America, namely, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the 
river Bourbon, and the Oregan, or the River of the West, have 
their sources in the same neighbourhood. The waters of the 
three former are within thirty miles of each other ; the latter, 
however, is rather further west." 

In this extract, the reader will perceive, that Carver relies 
for the authority of his statements on the Naudowessies 
(Sioux), Assinipoils (Assiniboines), and Killistinoes (Knisti- 
neaux). By that which he calls the Oregan, or River of the 
West, the Indians may have meant the Missouri, or rather 
one of its sources (for he refers elsewhere to the Missouri 
by name) ; and this we are the rather led to suspect, because 
of his placing the head-waters of the Oregon so near to the 
head- waters of the Mississippi, contrary to the fact. Besides, 
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speaking, in another place, of " a large branch of the river 
Bourbon, which flows from the southwest " into Lake Win- 
nipek, and by which he must intend the Red River of Lake 
Winnipek, he says, that there is a French factory there, and 
that "to this place the Mahas, who inhabit a country two 
hundred and fifty miles southwest, come also to trade ; " and 
that " these people are supposed to dwell on some of the 
branches of the River of the West." Whether or not any 
such mistake was made, however, either by Carver himself, 
or by the Indians, certain it is, that he understood the name 
as designating a river which flowed into the Pacific, and thus 
in after times the appellation came to be applied to the Co- 
lumbia and its country. This is confirmed by what Carver 
relates of the project conceived in 1774, by Mr. Whitworth, 
a member of Parliament. 

"He (Mr. Whitworth) designed to have pursued nearly 
the same route that I did ; and, after having built a fort at Lake 
Pepin, to have proceeded up the River St. Pierre, and from 
thence up a branch of the River Messorie, till, having discovered 
the source of the Oregan or River of the West, on the other 
side of the lands, that divide the waters which run into the Gulf 
of Mexico from those that fall into the Pacific Ocean, he would 
have sailed down that river to the place where it is said to 
empty itself, near the Straits of Anian." 

We make another extract from Carver's Travels, in elu- 
cidation of the views he entertained, and the ideas he sug- 
gested to his contemporaries. After describing the general 
course of the Rocky Mountains, he says ; 

"To the west of these mountains, when explored by future 
Columbuses or Raleighs, may be found other lakes, rivers, 
and countries, full fraught with all the necessaries or luxuries 
of life ; and where future generations may find an asylum, 
whether driven from their country by the ravages of lawless 
tyrants, or by religious persecutions, or reluctantly leaving it 
to remedy the inconveniences arising from a superabundant in- 
crease of inhabitants ; whether, I say, impelled by these, or 
allured by hopes of commercial advantages, there is little doubt 
but their expectation will be fully gratified in these rich and 
unexhausted climes." 

In fact, Carver looked forward to the realization of his 
ideas with a trustful reliance, that the time would come when 
due justice would be done to his sagacious anticipations. 
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" The completion," he says, " of the scheme which I have 
had the honor of first planning and attempting, will some time 
or other be effected, I make no doubt. Those who are so for- 
tunate as to succeed in it will reap, exclusive of the national 
advantages that must ensue, emoluments beyond their most 
sanguine expectation ; and, whilst their spirits are elated by 
success, perhaps they may bestow some commendations and 
blessings on the person that first pointed out to them the way. 
These, though but a shadowy recompense for all my toil, I shall 
receive with pleasure." 

Well put, brave old soldier ! Commendations and bless- 
ings you shall have, so far as we possess the power to 
bestow them ; and we would, that, instead of betaking 
thyself to the mother country, and dying there before 
the independence of the United States was achieved, thou 
hadst lived long among us to see the flag of the Union 
borne up the Missouri and over the mountains to the 
great River of the West. The seminal idea, at any rate, 
was thine ; and to thy memory be the honor of so grand a 
conception ; and it is grateful to have seen thee toiling, with 
stout heart, and in so good a cause, to win that fame, the 
pursuit of which is " the spur of noble minds," and which is 
justly the meed of thy labors. 

Before taking leave of Carver, we add a brief explanation 
in regard to the Carver Grant so called, which, at different 
times of late, has been the subject of inquiry and interest. 
In 1823, the Rev. Samuel Peters petitioned the government 
for the confirmation of an alleged grant of a large tract of land 
at the falls of St. Anthony, said to have been made to Carver 
by the Naudowessies during his residence among those In- 
dians. The Commissioner of Public Lands, to whom the 
petition came in course, proceeded to decide the case 
against the claimants on the ground that, in 1763, the 
government of Great Britain, by proclamation, prohibited 
all British subjects from purchasing lands of the Indians ; 
and that an Indian deed, invalid by the laws of Great 
Britain at the time it was made, must also be invalid after- 
wards as against the United States.* And at the next ses- 
sion of the same Congress, a similar decision on the same 
case was made by a committee of the Senate, to which the 

* Executive Documents. 17th Cong. 1st Session, No. 362. American State 
Paper.", Vol. XVII. p. 551. 

VOL. L. NO. 106. 11 
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petition of Dr. Peters had been referred.* Subsequently, 
the subject was before the House, who concurred in the 
grounds of decision, which had governed the Commissioner 
of Public Lands and the Senate. It appeared very question- 
able, also, from inquiries made by General Leavenworth on 
the spot, whether the Sioux had any title to lands east of the 
Mississippi, where the Carver Grant is situated ; their range 
being west of that river. In addition to this, the whole sub- 
ject of Indian deeds of this description has been thoroughly 
examined by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Johnson vs. Mcintosh, f and they have adjudged, that 
a title to lands, under grants to private individuals, made (in 
the case litigated) by Indian tribes or nations northwest of 
the river Ohio in 1773 and 1775, cannot be recognised in the 
courts of the United States. In fact, it is the settled law of 
the United States, and of each one of the United States, that 
the Indians possess only a right of occupancy, and that a title 
to the fee must be derived from the government, either of the 
United States, or of one of the States, as the case may be, 
and no otherwise ; and there is not an acre of land in the 
United States held by any private individual, except in virtue 
of patents or grants from government. Meanwhile, pending 
all these applications of the Carver claimants, the land in 
question had continued in the actual occupancy of Indians 
themselves. But their title to a large tract, embracing the 
limits of the Carver Grant, has recently been extinguished by 
treaty with the United States, in anticipation of which, and 
ignorant of the difficulties in the way of a recognition of the 
grant, a large number of individuals had become interested in 
it by purchase from the original claimants under Carver. And 
there is no doubt the claim will again be urged on the dis- 
cretion or equity of the government of the United States ; 
with what prospect of success the reader can judge from the 
facts we have stated.^ 

* Senate Documents, 17th Cong. 2nd Session, No. 369. American State 
Papers, Vol. XVII. p. 611. 

t Wheaton's Reports, Vol. VIII. p. 543. 

X The Peters abovementioned was a native of Hebron in the State of 
Connecticut, at which place he resided, until, having taken orders and be- 
come rector of the churches of Hebron and Hartford, at the breaking out 
of the Revolution, he made himself very notorious by the extravagance of 
liia loyalism, and at length took refuge in England, where he published a 
History of Connecticut. In 1805, he returned to America, and died in New 
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With Jonathan Carver, as possessing enlarged views of the 
importance of the extreme Northwest, though defeated in the 
purpose of verifying these views in person, should be asso- 
ciated another enterprising New England traveller, the cele- 
brated John Ledyard. Of his undertaking Mr. Jefferson 
gives the following account ; 

" While I resided in Paris, John Ledyard of Connecticut 
arrived there, well known in the United States for energy of 
body and mind. He had accompanied Captain Cook on his 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean, and distinguished himself on 
that voyage by his intrepidity. Being of a roaming disposition, 
he was now panting for some new enterprise. His immediate 
object at Paris was to engage a mercantile company in the 
fur trade of the western coast of America, in which, however, 
he failed. I proposed to him to go by land to Kamschatka, 
cross in some of the Russian vessels to Nootka Sound, fall 
down into the latitude of the Missouri, and penetrate to and 
through that to the United States. He eagerly seized the idea, 
and only asked to be assured of the permission of the Russian 
government. I interested, in obtaining that, M. de Simoulin, 
minister plenipotentiary of the Empress at Paris, but more 
especially the Baron de Grimm, minister plenipotentiary of 
Saxe-Gotha, her more especial agent and correspondent there, 
in matters not immediately diplomatic. Her permission was 
obtained, and an assurance of protection while the course of 
the voyage should be through her territories. Ledyard set out 
from Paris, and arrived at St. Petersburg after the Empress 
had left that place to pass the winter, I think, at Moscow. 
His finances not permitting him to make unnecessary stay at 
St. Petersburg, he left it with a passport from one of the min- 
isters ; and at two hundred miles from Kamschatka was obliged 
to take up his winter-quarters. He was preparing, in the 
spring, to resume his journey, when he was arrested by an offi- 
cer of the Empress, who by this time had changed her mind, 
and forbidden his proceeding. He was put into a close car- 
riage, and conveyed day and night without ever stopping, till 
they reached Poland ; where he was set down, and left to him- 
self. The fatigue of this journey broke down his constitution ; 
and when he returned to Paris his bodily strength was much 
impaired. His mind, however, remained firm, and he after 
this undertook the journey to Egypt."* 



York in 1826, at the age of 90 years. — See Lincoln's Journals of the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts, p. 21 . 

* Lewis'.and Clark's Expedition, Vol. I. p.!ix. — See also other particu- 
lars, in Sparks's Life of Ledyard, pp. 133, et seq. 
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Thus ended the first serious attempt to explore the west- 
ern part of our northern continent. But Mr. Jefferson did 
not lose sight of the object. In 1792, he proposed to the 
American Philosophical Society to set on foot a subscription 
to engage some suitable person to explore that region in the 
natural direction ; that is, by ascending the Missouri, cross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, and descending the nearest river 
to the Pacific. Captain Meriwether Lewis, of the United 
States' army, was selected for the undertaking. Andre Mi- 
chaux, the botanist, and author of the " Flora Borealis- Amer- 
icana," was then in this country ; and, at his solicitation, he 
was allowed to accompany Lewis, the plan being, that, to 
avoid exciting alarm among the Indians, they should go alone. 
Michaux himself had reached Kentucky in the prosecution 
of his journey ; when the French minister in the United 
States interposed, (Michaux being here at the expense of the 
French government,) and the plan was relinquished.* 

Next we have the expedition, or expeditions rather, of Sir 
Alexander (then Mr.) Mackenzie, in the first of which he 
projected, and in the second accomplished, the journey across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; he being the first Eu- 
ropean known to have done this. His book was published 
at London in 1802, and is entitled : "Voyages from Mon- 
treal, on the River St. Lawrence, through the Continent of 
North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, in the 
years 1789 and 1793 ; with a Preliminary Account of the 
Rise, Progress, and present State of the Fur Trade of that 
Country." They are justly termed voyages, because most 
of the journey was by water, along the lakes and rivers of the 
Northwest. 

Mackenzie, having been five years in a counting-house at 
Montreal, had there acquired knowledge and other facilities 
for trade among the Indians, and in 1785 proceeded to the 
Indian country, and continued there for several years, at first 
associated only with his original employer and some others, 
and afterwards as a partner in the Northwest Company. From 
the earliest settlement of Canada, the fur trade had been con- 
sidered of the first importance to that colony. The animals, 
whose skins were most valuable in a commercial point of 
view, soon became scarce in the neighbourhood of the settle- 

* Lewis and Clark's Expedition, Vol. I. p. x. 
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ments ; and to procure further supplies of skins, the Indians 
were encouraged to penetrate into the interior, generally ac- 
companied by some of the Canadians, who carried out small 
stocks of European goods, which they peddled among the 
Indians, bringing back rich returns of furs, and inducing the 
Indians themselves to resort to the settlements for the pur- 
pose of trade. These coureurs des bois, as the Canadian 
traders were called, soon acquired a fondness for the life of 
the woods, and fell into great licentiousness of manners, 
equally injurious to the Indians and to themselves ; in conse- 
quence of which, and by reason of the remonstrances and 
representations of the French missionaries, — who were un- 
tiring, but, like other missionaries in North America, quite 
unsuccessful, in their efforts to Christianize effectually and 
civilize the Indians, — the government of Canada adopted the 
regulation of allowing no person to go on these trading expe- 
ditions without a permit ; and at length, for the preservation 
of order and other objects, established military posts, at the 
confluence of the large lakes. Men of a better class also 
began to prosecute and superintend the trade in the Indian 
country in person ; and had penetrated as far west as the 
river Saskatcheuine, beyond Lake Winnipek, at the time of 
the conquest of Quebec by the English. Much of this trade, 
it will be perceived, was within the limits of the Hudson's 
Bay Company's territory, which company had the trading 
posts of Fort Churchill and York Fort on the waters of Hud- 
son's Bay to the north of Lake Winnipek, but no establish- 
ment in the interior of the country, — its enterprise having 
always fallen much short of its extravagant pretensions. 

For a few years after the peace of 1763, the fur trade from 
Montreal was suspended, and the Indians were obliged to deal 
with the Hudson's Bay Company almost exclusively ; but, in 
1766, English (or rather Scottish) merchants from Upper 
Canada, began to engage in the business, and established a 
post and depot at Micbilimackinac, which continued for a 
long time to be the great resort of the trade, from which 
it spread out in all directions beyond Lake Superior, on 
the upper waters of the Mississippi, and so north to Lake 
Winnipek, and the Saskatcheuine, and Lake Athabasca. 
The first great advance beyond Lake Winnipek was made 
by Mr. Joseph Frobisher, in 1775 ; and the next by Mr. 
Pond to Athabasca Lake, in 1778, near which Fort Chepe- 
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wyan was established. At length, in 1783, in order to sys- 
tematize the trade, and prevent mutual conflict, and balance 
the power and resources of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
the principal persons, engaged in the business from Canada, 
formed a junction of interests under the name of the North- 
west Company, having its head-quarters at Montreal, and the 
superior management of its affairs being chiefly intrusted to 
Messrs. Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher and Mr. Simon 
McTavish. This was not an incorporated company, but mere- 
ly a commercial partnership ; and from time to time, as other 
enterprising individuals manifested a disposition to engage in 
the trade, they were received into the Company by the crea- 
tion of new shares ; the shares being unequally divided be- 
tween different individuals, some of whom were engaged in 
the importation of the European goods necessary for the busi- 
ness, and in the exportation of the proceeds, and the supply 
of capital, and others in actual trade at the interior posts or 
among the Indians. Of this company Mackenzie became, 
in 1787, an associate ; and under its auspices made his two 
great voyages, first to the Arctic Sea, and afterwards to the 
Pacific* 

Mackenzie embarked at Fort Chepewyan, in latitude 58° 
40' and longitude 110° 30', on the Lake of the Hills, the 3d 
of June, 1789, and proceeded by the way of Slave Lake, and 
a river since called Mackenzie's River, to the Arctic Sea in 
latitude 69° and longitude 135°, and from thence returned by 
the same way to Fort Chepewyan, after an absence of a 
hundred and two days ; having thus discovered the sea at a 
point about half way between Icy Cape above Behring's 
Straits, and the mouth of Coppermine River, where it was 
seen by Hearne, in 1771 .f 

Again he embarked at Fort Chepewyan, the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, and this time proceeded west by the Unjigah or 
Peace River, ascending that river by canoes, to the Rocky 
Mountains, which he struck in latitude 56°, and crossed in lati- 
tude 54° ; and, after successive journeys of three or four days 
among the rapids and streamlets of the summit-level, at length 
embarked on a great navigable river flowing towards the West. 
This, it appears, was the Tacoutche Tesse, which reaches 
the sea just north of latitude 49°, in the sound between Qua- 

* Mackenzie's Voyages, Introduction. 1 Ibid. Vol. I. 
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dra's Island and the mainland. After proceeding some time 
on this river, and learning from the Indians that it ran a long, 
southerly course before gaining the sea, Mackenzie deter- 
mined to proceed westwardly by land, and for this purpose re- 
ascended the river some distance to the point he had pitched 
upon for the commencement of his land journey. After a 
march of thirteen days, he struck a rapid stream, called 
Salmon River, on which he again embarked, and thus, on the 
20th of July, 1792, reached the Pacific Ocean near the place 
called, by Vancouver, King's Island, in latitude 52°, to the 
north of Queen Charlotte's Sound. Having there accom- 
plished the object of his expedition, he remained on the coast 
but a few days, and returned, by the same' route he had 
pursued in coming, to Fort Chepewyan, after an absence of 
eleven months. 

[n the notice of this voyage given in Lardner's " History 
of Maritime and Inland Discovery," written apparently with- 
out the perusal of Mackenzie's original narrative, it is very 
erroneously stated (or implied) , that he reached the sea at the 
mouth of the river Tacoutche ; the material fact being wholly 
disregarded, that he left that river far up towards its source, 
and proceeded by land to the Salmon River, and thence by 
that to the sea.* 

Mackenzie supposed the Tacoutche Tesse to be the Co- 
lumbia ; f in which it is now well known he was mistaken.^ 
He gives the latitude of the portage on the summit level, 
where he left the waters of the Peace River, for those which 
empty into the Pacific. The northernmost branch of the 
Columbia, in fact, takes its rise in the same neighbourhood ; 
and, after it has run almost due south through nearly four 
degrees of latitude, and again southerly and westerly three 
degrees more, it then receives its great southern branch, and 
the united waters flow west and northwest for about five de- 
grees to the ocean. If Mackenzie had happened to strike 
one of the sources of the Columbia, and had embarked on 
that, he would have had a much longer and more arduous 
journey before him to reach the sea ; and he could not so 
easily have left the Columbia and made for the sea overland, 



* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, Vol. III. ch. 12. Macken- 
zie, &c. 

t Mackenzie's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 284. 
t American State Papers, Vol. IV. p. 381. 
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because of the great body of intervening waters, which belong 
to the large river Tacoutche. By striking the northeastern- 
most branch of the latter stream, he was enabled to proceed 
directly west, and then, by a short and comparatively easy 
land journey, to strike the Salmon River, and so to reach at 
once the sea. Of course, the great River of the West still 
remained unexplored, except as it had been entered from its 
mouth by Gray, Vancouver, and others ; and Mackenzie 
himself adopts for its designation the very name Captain Gray 
had applied. 

But Mackenzie's voyage was of the highest importance. 
It proved, by actual experiment, the facility of going from sea 
to sea across the North American Continent, in its broadest 
part, almost wholly by water, as Carver had suggested. The 
consequences of this discovery, commercial and political, are 
exhibited and foreshadowed, as it were, in the concluding para- 
graphs of Mackenzie's work, as follows ; 

"The discovery of a passage by sea, northeast or northwest 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, has for many years ex- 
cited the attention of governments, and encouraged the enter- 
prising spirit of individuals. The non-existence, however, of 
any such practical passage being at length determined, the 
practicability of a passage through the continents of Asia and 
America becomes an object of consideration. The Russians, 
who first discovered, that along the coasts of Asia no useful or 
regular navigation existed, opened an interior communication 
by rivers, &c, and through that long and wide-extended conti- 
nent, to the strait that separates Asia from America, over which 
they passed to the adjacent islands and continent of the latter. 
Our situation, at length, is in some degree similar to theirs ; 
the non-existence of a practicable passage by sea, and exist- 
ence of one through the continent, are clearly proved ; and it 
requires only the countenance and support of the British gov- 
ernment, to increase in a very ample proportion this national 
advantage, and secure the trade of that country to its subjects. 

"Experience has proved that this trade, from its very na- 
ture, cannot be carried on by individuals. A very large capital, 
or credit, or indeed both, is necessary ; and, consequently, an 
association of men of wealth to direct, with men of enterprise 
to act, in one common interest, must be formed on such prin- 
ciples, as that, in due time, the latter may succeed the former, 
in continual and progressive succession. 

"The junction of such a commercial association with the 
Hudson's Bay Company is the important measure which I would 
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propose ; and the trade might be carried on with a very supe- 
rior degree of advantage, both public and private, under the 
privilege of their charter, and would prove, in fact, the com- 
plete fulfilment of the conditions, on which it was first granted. 
By enjoying the privilege of the company's charter, though but 
for a limited period, there are adventurers who would be will- 
ing, as they aro able, to engage in and carry on the proposed 
commercial undertaking, as well as to give the most complete 
and satisfactory security to government for the fulfilment of its 
contract with the company. It would, at the same time, be 
equally necessary to add a similar privilege of trade on the 
Columbia river, and its tributary waters." 

# # # # * 

" By these waters, that discharge themselves into Hudson's 
Bay, at Fort Nelson, it is proposed to carry on the trade to 
their source at the head of the Saskatchevvine river, which rises 
in the Rocky Mountains, not eight degrees of longitude from 
the Pacific Ocean. The Tacoutche or Columbia flows also 
from the same mountains, and discharges itself in the Pacific, 
in latitude 46 degrees 20 minutes. Both of them are capable 
of receiving ships at their mouths, and are navigable through- 
out for boats." 

tt -W -ff *fr t^ 

" But, whatever course may be taken from the Atlantic, the 
Columbia is the line of communication from the Pacific Ocean 
pointed out by nature, as it is the only navigable river in the 
whole extent of Vancouver's minute survey of that coast. Its 
banks, also, form the first level country in all the southern ex- 
tent of continental coast from Cook's entry, and, consequently, 
the most northern situation fit for colonization, and suitable 
for the residence of a civilized people. By opening this inter- 
course between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and forming 
regular establishments through the interior, and at both ex- 
tremes, as well as along the coasts and islands, the entire com- 
mand of the fur trade of North America might be obtained, from 
latitude 48 degrees north to the pole ; except that portion of it 
which the Russians have in the Pacific. To this may be added 
the fishery in both seas, and the markets of the four quarters of 
the globe. Such would be the field for commercial enterprise ; 
and incalculable would be the produce of it, when supported 
by the operations of that credit and capital, which Great Britain 
so preeminently possesses. Then would this country begin 
to be remunerated for the expenses it has sustained in discov- 
ering and surveying the coast of the Pacific Ocean, which is at 
present left to American adventurers, who, without regularity 

vol. l. — no. 106. 12 
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or capital, or the desire of conciliating future confidence, look 
altogether to the interest of the moment. They, therefore, 
collect all the skins they can procure, and in any manner that 
suits them, and, having exchanged them at Canton for the pro- 
duce of China, return to their own country. Such adventurers, 
— and many of them, as I have been informed, have been very 
successful, — would instantly disappear before a well-regulated 

trade." 

***** 

" Many political reasons, which it is not necessary to enu- 
merate here, must present themselves to the mind of every man 
acquainted with the enlarged system and capacities of British 
commerce, in support of the measure which I have very briefly 
suggested, as promising the most important advantages to the 
trade of the United Kingdoms." — Mackenzie's Voyages, Vol. 
H. pp. 305-310, ed. 1802. 

Time in its progress has demonstrated the wisdom of many 
of the suggestions in these extracts. 

Though in 1802 the non-existence of any practicable pas- 
sage by the Arctic Sea from the Atlantic to the Pacific had 
not been so fully demonstrated as it has been since by the 
voyages of Ross and Parry, and the journeys of Franklin, yet 
these recent expeditions, with that of Simpson and Dease, 
have but confirmed the conclusions which Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie deduced from Hearne's voyage and his own ; — 
namely, that there is a continuous sea along the north coast 
of America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but that it is in 
too cold a latitude, and too much obstructed by ice, to be 
adapted to any useful commercial objects. This fact may 
now be taken as conclusively settled. 

So, too, though Mackenzie erred in supposing the Ta- 
coutche to be the great River of the West, and in conse- 
quence of this error falsely inferred, that the true route from 
sea to sea, in the interior, would fall within the limits of the 
British possessions, yet ample and complete experience 
confirms his main conclusions, that the Rocky Mountains are 
easily crossed, that the Columbia affords the natural path to 
the Pacific on that side, and that, while nature has inter- 
posed insuperable difficulties in the way of the navigation of 
the Arctic Sea, the great lakes and vast rivers of the in- 
terior give to the inhabitants of North America natural advan- 
tages of access to both oceans, and thus invite us to reach 
the arms of our industry and commerce to Europe on the 
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one hand, and to Asia on the other. In addition to which, 
since that time, the construction of canals, the application of 
steam to the navigation of rivers and seas, the invention of 
railroads, and the adaptation of steam-power to movement 
upon them, have so far tended to approximate remote points, 
that all considerations of mere distance have ceased to con- 
found either the statesman or the political economist. Place 
yourself in the very centre of this continent, at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, where Carver pondered this subject, and con- 
sider the case of the United States. With but a brief port- 
age in the Territory of Wisconsin, which is now in the course 
of being overcome by artificial works, there is cheap and easy 
communication by water to New York, furnishing the means 
fordirect exchange of merchandise between the Atlantic and 
the Upper Mississippi by the Lakes and the Hudson ; to say 
nothing of the collateral works in the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio, south of the Lakes, and the various paths 
from the West to the sea through the Atlantic States, as well 
south as north of the State of New York. Starting from the 
same point on the Mississippi in the Northwest, you have the 
great channel of the Mississippi itself to collect and convey 
the merchandise, either of exportation or importation, for all 
the intermediate country, to and from the Gulf of Mexico. 
To the same point, there is ready access for all the British 
Indians of the extreme North, the land gently sloping off to 
Hudson's Bay and the Arctic seas, in one immense flat, 
netted over with lakes and numerous rivers of easy navi- 
gation. 

If, having taken this survey to the north, the east, and the 
south, you turn to the west, there is the Missouri, — which, 
indeed, ought to be regarded as the main stream and not the 
branch, since it is the greater of the two, and since the 
Mississippi, when it comes in from the north, is complete- 
ly lost in the latter, the water below having all the natu- 
ral characteristics of the latter and not of the former, — 
there is the Missouri, we say, taking its rise in the Rocky 
Mountains, and penetrating them so completely, that you 
pass without difficulty, as we shall show presently, from the 
waters of the Yellow Stone and the Platte, to those of Snake 
River, the southern main branch of the Columbia, and with 
no greater distance to pass, or obstacles to overcome, than 
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in proceeding eastward from the basin of the Upper Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic. Hence we see, that to the United 
States rather than to Great Britain, belongs by natural posi- 
tion the command of the interior trade of this continent, and 
the combined facility and inducement to assume to itself that 
commerce of North America on the two respective oceans of 
its eastern and western seacoasts, which Mackenzie would 
confer on his own government. For the British possessions, 
though, by the waters of Hudson's Bay, they present a nar- 
rower part of the continent, with Nelson's River, Lake Win- 
nipek, and the Saskatchewine, to join either the Tacoutche 
or the north main branch of Columbia River in the Rocky 
Mountains, yet are too far to the north to possess at any 
time the same opportunities of interior developement, which 
the favorable position of the United States, so far as re- 
gards climate and soil (besides other advantages) bestows 
on us. 

We shall have further occasion hereafter to refer to the 
views of Mackenzie ; and we make at present but one ad- 
ditional remark on the subject. He saw well the benefits to 
result to Great Britain from calling into play the enormous, 
not to say monstrous, powers of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. The proprietors of this charter rested themselves 
on the legal supremacy which their grant gave them, and 
rather obstructed than promoted the prosecution of trade 
in the Northwest. But when the merchants of Montreal, 
with the well-directed zeal of individual enterprise, pushed 
their posts into the country beyond Lake Superior, even 
to Athabasca Lake and the Saskatchewine, the Hudson's 
Bay Company also found it necessary to bestir itself, to 
avoid being left to sit in frozen majesty, solitary on its icy 
throne at York Fort, without Indians to pillage, or furs 
enough so much as to keep its directors warm in their 
places. Accordingly, wherever the Northwest Company 
went, the Hudson's Bay Company followed, setting up its 
own monopoly by law, against the other's monopoly by 
contrivance. " From this period (1774) to the present 
time," says Mackenzie, " they (the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany) have been following the Canadians to their differ- 
ent establishments, while, on the contrary, there is not a soli- 
tary instance, that the Canadians have followed them ; and 
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there are many trading posts which they have not yet at- 
tained." * 

Collisions between the two companies, whose agents 
were scattered over a vast region of country, beyond the 
limits of legal control, and amid so many tribes of brutal 
savages, were in this state of things naturally to be antici- 
pated ; and collisions soon came, converting the wild rivers 
and lakes and desert plains of the Northwest into a scene of 
reciprocal outrage and bloodshed, a theatre of common profli- 
gacy, in which the civilized men in the service of the rival 
companies appeared in nothing superior to the besotted barba- 
rians around them, except as greater knowledge gave to them 
greater powers of wickedness, and caused their vices and 
their cruelty to work wider mischief. Mackenzie foresaw 
this, and indicated the means of preventing it, by the junc- 
tion of the two companies. But the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany clung to their monopoly, until the augmented strength 
of the Northwest Company, and especially the establishment 
of the latter, in the manner hereafter detailed, upon the Co- 
lumbia, and their common apprehension of the people of the 
United States and the condemnation their sanguinary quarrels 
had drawn upon their heads, led to their combining together, 
to constitute the present gigantic corporation, which, under 
the charter of the Hudson's Bay Company, with one post at 
Hudson's Bay, and the other at the mouth of the Columbia, 
bestrides the Rocky Mountains like a Colossus, and, availing 
itself of the blindness and supineness of the Federal Govern- 
ment, has thrust itself within our limits, and intrusively ac- 
quired, as Mackenzie foresaw it might, a monopoly of the 
commerce of that wide-spread and noble domain of the United 
States situated on the Pacific Ocean. We trust, however, 
that this foul blot on our national honor will ere long be wiped 
out, if there is one spark of true patriotic feeling left in the 
breasts of Congress or of the Federal Administration, — and 
if considerations of national honor and glory, and of generous 
independence, are ever again to receive their due weight in 
the public councils. 

But we are suffering ourselves to be drawn along insensi- 
bly, so as to be anticipating in part the intended course of 
our narrative and reflections ; which we now resume. — At 

* Voyages, Vol. I. p. 11. 
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the time when Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Voyages were 
published, Louisiana, after having been held for a while by 
Spain, was again possessed by the French. The nominal 
boundaries of the United States, as fixed by the Treaty of 
Peace, ran from the northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods, " on a due west course to the river Mississippi," 
and thence down the channel of that river, until it was crossed 
by the recognised line of Louisiana. But it was rightly con- 
jectured, that such a " due west line " from the northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods would not strike the Missis- 
sippi at all, the source of which is south of that line. Never- 
theless, on the supposition, that the Mississippi commenced its 
course within the British Provinces, it had been stipulated by 
the Treaty of Peace, that the navigation of that river should 
for ever remain free and open as well to the subjects of Great 
Britain as to the citizens of the United States ; * and by one 
of the clauses of Jay's Treaty, concluded in 1794, the same 
stipulation was reiterated, together with, amongst other con- 
cessions to Great Britain, that of giving to the latter power 
the free use of all ports and places on the eastern side of that 
river, as amply as the same could be enjoyed by ourselves. f 
To be sure, this provision stood in the shape of an equal 
privilege to each party to use the ports of the other on that 
side ; but as, in fact, Great Britain owned no territory on the 
east side of the Mississippi, the stipulation was wholly in her 
favor, just as in the case of the more recent treaties of 1818 
and 1S27, which open the territory beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains nominally to both nations, where also there is no reci- 
procity, and the concession is in favor of Great Britain alone, 
and in derogation of the territorial sovereignty of the United 
States. 

Taking advantage of the unsettled state of that fron- 
tier, the Northwest Company controlled the trade with the 
Indians in the region immediately southwest of the Great 
Lakes, and within our territory, as well as northwest of Lake 
Superior ; and by controlling the trade controlled the numer- 
ous Indians in that quarter, and continually incited them to 
make war on the United States.! But the whole aspect of 
things in that region was changed, by the acquisition of Lou- 

* United States' Diplomatic Code, Vol. I. p. 241. 

t Ibid. Vol. II. p. 243. 

X North American Review, Vol. XXIV. p. 365. 
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isiana, by the Treaty of April 30th, 1803. This event not 
only gave to us the entire channel of the Mississippi from its 
source to the sea, but it also carried up our northwestern line 
to latitude 49°, the line of the Treaty of Utrecht, and gave 
us great though undefined rights on the side of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific. 

Thereupon, after having overcome the domestic objections 
to this Treaty, and entered peaceably into the full possession 
of Louisiana, the Federal Government began more seriously 
to turn its attention to the vast unexplored territory watered 
by the Missouri ; and a government expedition, projected 
and authorized not long before, was undertaken, which should 
ascend the Missouri, and cross the Rocky Mountains to the 
Western Ocean. In a confidential Message of the 18th of 
January, 1803, recommending this measure, Mr. Jefferson 
says ; 

"While other civilized nations have encountered great ex- 
pense to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by undertaking 
voyages of discovery, and for other literary purposes, in various 
parts and directions, our nation seems to owe to the same ob- 
ject, as well as to its own interest, to explore this, the only 
line of easy communication across the continent, and so di- 
rectly traversing our own part of it. The interests of commerce 
place the principal object within the constitutional powers and 
care of Congress ; aiid that it should, incidentally, advance the 
geographical knowledge of our own continent, cannot but be 
an additional gratification."* 

Mr. Jefferson further suggested, that the appropriation for 
this purpose should be made in such form as to " cover the 
undertaking from notice, and prevent the obstruction which 
interested individuals might, otherwise, previously prepare in 
its way ; " in pursuance of which it was enacted " That the 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated, for the purpose of extending the external 
commerce of the United States." f This particular phrase- 
ology,' — -external commerce, — was adopted, because of the 
territory to be explored being still subject to France (or 
Spain), I though the negotiations, which ended in its acquisi- 



* .American Slate Papers, Vol. V. p. 684 ; Ex. Doc. 7th Cong. 2nd ses. 
No. 102. 

1 Act of Congress, Feb. 28th, 1803, United States Laws, Vol. III. p. 530. 

X Louisiana had been ceded to France by a secret treaty concluded at 
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tion, were now in active progress. And under this appro- 
priation the justly celebrated expedition of Lewis and Clark 
was organized and commenced ; but it did not actually set 
out until a year afterwards, when the country to be explored 
was owned in full sovereignty by the United States. 

We have already had occasion to see at how early a period 
Mr. Jefferson contemplated the land exploration of the North- 
west. In 17S7 he had prompted Ledyard to undertake this ; 
and in 1792 he had attempted the execution of it by Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, under the auspices of the American 
Philosophical Society. As Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, he had the opportunity to accomplish this favorite 
object by the public authority of the government. He re- 
solved to intrust the command of the expedition to the brave 
Captain Lewis ; with whom he associated Captain William 
Clark, and an ample party of subordinate persons. It was 
the longest river voyage ever yet undertaken, since that of 
Orellana on the river Amazon ; and the great distance, the 
numerous tribes of savages on the way, the mountains and 
deserts to be traversed, and the wholly unexplored and un- 
known topography of the country to be passed through, ren- 
dered it a service of difficulty and danger. Not merely the 
Indians, but also the Spaniards and French of Louisiana, 
were to be guarded against. In reference to the last object, 
the preparations were made at Wood River, on the Ameri- 
can side, opposite the mouth of the Missouri ; and from this 
point the party, consisting in all of between thirty and forty 
men, started on the 14th of May, 1804. 

The history of this expedition, published after its com- 
pletion, purports to have been prepared for the press by Mr. 
Paul Allen. But the Preface informs us, that a considerable 
part of the work was performed by another person, before 
the materials were intrusted to him. It was the intention 
of Captain Lewis to compile the narrative himself ; but his 
death interfered to prevent this. Still the merit of the work, 
as well as of the expedition, we suppose to be chiefly due 
to Captains Lewis and Clark, from whose copious origi- 
nal journals it was compiled ; and all subsequent observation 
has confirmed the fidelity and truth of the minute details it 

session and under the nominal control of Spain. See American State Pa- 
pers, 7th Cong. 2nd ses. No. 182, Vol. II. pp. 505 et seq.— Barbe-Marbois, 
Histoire de la Louisiane et de la Cession de cette Colonie, &c. — Lyman's 
Diplomacy of the United States. 
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contains. Indeed, there are only about two pages of text, (at 
the very beginning of the work,) which have the air of being 
written by the editor ; and, if we are to judge of his ability or 
accuracy from these two pages, there is no cause to regret, 
that, in the body of the work, he has left Lewis and Clark to 
tell their own story ; for at the very outset he gives a 
false, or at least grossly erroneous, account of the circum- 
stances, amid which the expedition was projected and under- 
taken. 

"On the acquisition of Louisiana," he says, " in the year 
1803, the attention of the government of the United States was 
early directed towards exploring and improving the new terri- 
tory. Accordingly, in the summer of the same year, an expe- 
dition was planned by the President for the purpose of dis- 
covering the course and sources of the Missouri, and the 
most convenient water communication thence to the Pacific 
Ocean." 

Captains Lewis and Clark could not possibly have dic- 
tated or sanctioned this blundering statement. They well 
knew, that the expedition was " planned " before " the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana," and not " accordingly " ; and that it was 
confidentially recommended by Mr. Jefferson to Congress in 
January, authorized by law in February, and even the instruc- 
tions for it were drafted by Mr. Jefferson and submitted to Cap- 
tain Lewis in April, all in the same year 1803, and all prior 
to the execution of the Louisiana Treaty, which bears date 
April 30th, 1803, and was not received in this country until 
some time afterwards ; for the instructions, dated June 20th, 
1803, under which the expedition proceeded, speak of Lou- 
isiana as still belonging to France.* As there is prefixed to 
the work an extremely interesting letter written by Mr. Jef- 
ferson to Mr. Allen himself, which contains the instructions, 
and gives a history of the design itself, it is very extraordi- 
nary, that Mr. Allen should have committed such a mistake, 
with the facts in an authentic form before his eyes. 

Leave we Mr. Paul Allen, therefore, to follow Lewis and 
Clark. These pioneers of the Rocky Mountains proceeded 
slowly and laboriously up the Missouri, partly by land on the 
banks of the river, though mostly on the river itself, by the 

* Mr. Livingston's letter, communicating the Treaty to the Secretary of 
State, is dated May 12th, 1S03. See American State Papers, Foreign Re- 
lations, Vol. II. p. 557. 
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imperfect means of navigating the western waters in use be- 
fore the application of steam to that purpose. The country 
they traversed, a wilderness in that day, is now much of it 
peopled and cultivated by the State of Missouri ; and the 
whole of it is familiarly known to the hardy hunters and en- 
terprising traders of the West. Captain Lewis did not live 
to see the wonderful progress of his countrymen in that 
direction ; but Captain (since General) Clark, more happy in 
this respect than the associate of his adventurous toils, sur- 
vived to our day, to be an eyewitness of the present develope- 
ment and growing greatness of the Valley of the Missouri. 

It might be interesting to trace the progress of Lewis and 
Clark up the river, and compare their descriptions with what is 
now the appearance of things. Butwe forbear. Suffice it to say, 
that having, in the space of upwards of a year's time, explored 
the main stream of the Missouri to its source, they prepared, 
in August, 1S05, to cross the Rocky Mountains, and embark 
on the waters of the Columbia. Aiming at the known lati- 
tude of the main body of the Columbia, they struck its waters 
in not the most favorable place either for crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, or for proceeding to the Western Ocean. The 
southern chief branch of the Columbia begins its course 
near where the Rocky Mountains leave the United States for 
Mexico, in a region of country, where the sources of the 
Colorado of the West, the Arkansas, the Platte, the Yellow- 
stone, and the Missouri proper, are all to be found close at 
hand. Starting here, the Great Snake River, so called, flows 
westerly and northwesterly several hundred miles, carrying 
the accumulated waters of innumerable lesser streams to its 
confluence with the Columbia. Far north of this in the range 
of the Rocky Mountains, at the point where Lewis and Clark 
crossed, is the Flathead River, one of the tributary streams 
of the northern main branch of the Columbia. Intermediate 
between the Flathead and the Saptin or Great Snake rivers, 
are several considerable branches of the latter, — but still, 
comparatively speaking, quite inferior to it in all respects. 
The Expedition crossed the Flathead River,* and struck 
Salmon River, one of the above-mentioned minor branches 
of the Saptin ; and to this the name of Lewis was given, 
which was afterwards extended to the entire Saptin itself, 

* Vol. I. p. 399. 
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frequently called Lewis's River, as the other main branch of 
the Columbia, into which the Flathead flows, is in like man- 
ner called Clark's River. 

The Expedition proceeded down the Columbia to its 
mouth, which they reached on the 7th of November, 1805.* 
Here they wintered, at a place on the south bank of the river, 
about ten miles from the open sea, on the shore of an inlet of 
the Columbia near its mouth, called, by Lewis and Clark, 
Meriwether's Bay, but on the modern maps Young's Bay.f 
In the spring they set out on their return to the United 
States ; and on the upper waters of Clark's River, they sep- 
arated, for the purpose of further exploration, Lewis crossing 
directly to the main fork of the Missouri, and Clark descend- 
ing the Yellowstone, the junction of which with the Missouri 
was appointed as a place of rendezvous. At length re- 
uniting here, they went on together, and arrived in safety at 
St. Louis, on the 23d of September, 1806 ; and thus hap- 
pily ended this important and well-conducted expedition. 

Lewis and Clark were not, technically speaking, men of 
science ; nor had they any such in their company. Hence, 
the reader will not find in their journal the details of scientific 
knowledge. They do not profess, for instance, to describe 
the animal or vegetable productions of the country as natural- 
ists. This trait of their work is particularly manifest, also, in 
matters appertaining to the extraordinary geological features 
of the country. Thus, they speak in one place of a curious 
" flint stone," which is evidently basalt ; and in another place 
of another " flint stone," which is evidently obsidian. But, 
with all this, their work is full of authentic and valuable facts, 
appertaining to the geography, soil, natural appearance, cli- 
mate, productions, aboriginal inhabitants, and general statistics 
of Oregon, which opened a new world to the industry and 
enterprise of the people of the United States. The English 
journalists amused themselves by laughing at the " Big " and 
the " Little " rivers, (the " Little " ones, by the way, are 
larger than the largest of England,) the Philosophy rivers, 
and the Wisdom rivers, and other such things in the no- 
menclature of the multitude of natural objects, for which Lewis 
and Clark devised names, not always, be it admitted, in the 

* Vol. II. p. 70. 

1 Mr. Slacum's Chart, in Mr. Linn's Report, Senate Doc. 25th Congress, 
2d Session, Vol. V. No. 471. 
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best possible taste. But, Rira bien qui rira dernier. We 
can afford to be laughed at for trifles, while things go on 
with us as they have done since the termination of this 
Expedition. Lewis and Cla/k explored the Missouri from its 
mouth to its source, a voyage of three thousand miles, almost 
as far as the breadth of the Atlantic. They, first of all 
civilized men, explored the Columbia also, from its head 
waters to its mouth, and they thus, in conjunction with Captain 
Gray's discovery of its mouth, prepared the way for that 
complete title to the country of Oregon, which became vested 
in the United States by the Florida Treaty. These were 
honorable services of theirs, worthily performed, and insure 
to their names a memory as lasting as that of America 
itself. 

In a short Appendix to the History of this Expedition, 
Captain Lewis comments on the fact, that at that time the 
British Northwest Company were actively intruding them- 
selves into the region of the Upper Missouri, to the ruin of 
our own traders, and the permanent injury of the United 
States. He says ; 

"Although the government of the United States has not 
yielded the point, that, as a matter of right, the British mer- 
chants have the privilege of trading in this quarter, — yet, from 
what has been said to them, they are now acting under the be- 
lief, that it will be some time before any prohibitory measures 
will be taken with respect to them ; and are, therefore, making 
rapid strides to secure themselves in the affection of the In- 
dians, and to break down, as soon as possible, the American 
adventurers, by underselling them, and thus monopolize that 
trade." 

After some details on the same point, he adds, that in thus 
allowing the Northwest Company to engross the trade of that 
region, the United States were " giving them a carte blanche, 
on which to write in future their own terms of traffic with the 
Indians ; thus throwing these into their hands, and permitting 
them to be formed into a rod of iron, with which for Great 
Britain to scourge our frontier at pleasure." 

In the practical working of the political institutions of the 
United States, amid innumerable and vastly preponderating 
advantages which they possess, there will be, of course, as 
incident to all human institutions, some defects. Among 
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these, we have continual cause to lament the undue promi- 
nence in the public mind, which trivial and secondary ques- 
tions, the petty issues of petty party controversy, are allowed 
to usurp, to the postponement or neglect of matters infinitely 
more important in reality. The topics of popular discussion in 
newspapers and in conversation, as well as in the more formal 
and serious public debates, and the action of the government, 
make the fact to be continually obvious. Thus, in Congress, 
for minutes occupied in things of true consequence, hours, 
nay, days are consumed on trivialities, which will speedily be 
forgotten, and pass away for ever, as transitory and as insig- 
nificant in themselves as the motes, which play in the sunlight 
of a summer's noon. It has been so under every administra- 
tion, of whatever party or opinion, the United States have 
seen. Hence it was, that the intrigues of the British compa- 
nies among the Indians of the United States, and their gen- 
eral intrusion into our territory in the region of the Upper 
Mississippi and Upper Missouri, though repeatedly the sub- 
ject of complaint and remonstrance on the part of observant 
men, as in this case of Captain Lewis, did not engage due 
attention from the government, until those intrigues and that 
intrusion resulted in the conclusion to have been anticipated 
from them, a general Indian war, which ravaged and desolated 
the whole region of the United States on the Ohio, the Lakes, 
and the Upper Mississippi. Transferred to another part of 
the territory of the United States, the same British compa- 
nies, we fear, are now preparing the same denouement of a 
like tragedy, by the same means, which failed to arouse 
the active resistance of our government of old, until savage 
massacre and conflagration burst on our western settle- 
ments ; but the operations of which, it is to be hoped, the 
government of the United States, warned by that example, 
will arrest by measures of suitable energy. True, the Ex- 
ecutive of that day saw the evil ; true, he desired to remedy 
it. But the measures adopted were temporizing and imper- 
fect ; for the unfortunate clause of Jay's Treaty remained in 
force, under which the traders of the Northwest Company 
pursued their enterprises within the limits of the United 
States. 

Indeed, the government of Great Britain did not content 
itself with the intrusive acts and hostile intrigues of its traders 
in the Northwest. When the war of the Revolution broke 
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out, it is too well remembered, that England enlisted against 
us the savage passions of the Indians, and made them her 
allies, or rather her instruments, in her unrighteous measures 
to distress the people whom she could no longer hold in ser- 
vitude. The United States in vain strove to arrange an 
understanding with the English officers, to the effect of leav- 
ing the Indians to be neutral between the contending parties. 
In vain the eloquent denunciation, by Lord Chatham, of the 
barbarous warfare thus stirred up against us, thrilled all Eu- 
rope. Still England persisted in the unhallowed course she 
had adopted. When peace had (nominally) been concluded, 
and the independence and territorial limits and rights of the 
United States were acknowledged, still England retained 
those posts of hers in the Northwest, within our territory, 
which enabled her to keep alive the animosity of the Indians, 
and to engage them in a bloody war, ending, after the infliction 
of incalculable injury upon us, in the prostration and almost 
destruction of the unhappy tools and victims of England's hos- 
tility against us. 

Wayne's victory compelled the surrender of the posts. 
But thereupon, and from that time to this, ensued a series of 
acts on the part of England towards the Indians in the United 
States, contrary to every maxim of good faith, public morals, 
or public law. The Indians in the United States were kept 
by her under regular annual war-pay. Mackenzie mentions 
this as a familiar fact in 1801. Speaking of the British post 
of St. Joseph he says ; 

" It is a place of no trade, and the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the Indians, come here for no other purpose but to re- 
ceive the presents which our [the British] government allows them. 
They are from the American territory, &c." — Hist, of the Fur 
Trade, p. 45. 

Hence, when the relations of the United States and Great 
Britain grew critical, Britain had her savage mercenaries all 
ready armed and ready maddened at her hand, and she had 
only to let slip these " dogs of war " upon us, to overwhelm 
the frontier States in calamities which no regular European 
troops would or could have inflicted. Afterwards, when 
the negotiation for peace took place, she pretended and en- 
deavoured to secure to the Indian a guarantied and recognised 
dependence upon her, so that she should be their protector- 
general, and have them still at her beck. The idea of this 
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project seems to have originated with the same Mr. Atcheson, 
who suggested the miserable quibble, which lies at the root 
of the Northeastern Boundary Question. In a pamphlet of 
his, printed during the war of 1812, purporting to be a 
"Compressed View of the Points to be discussed by Eng- 
land in treating with the United States," he proposes to insist 
upon the dismemberment of the United States, by the con- 
version of the whole vast region north and west of the Ohio 
and the Lakes into an Indian Empire, under the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain. Referring to this curious pamphlet for ampler 
knowledge of the matter, we quote only a single paragraph as 
indicating the spirit of this precious plan. For men, he says, 
whose friendship has been recently shown to be of such great 
importance to us, we cannot do too much. We should see 
all their wrongs redressed. We should provide by treaty for 
the security of their territory and their rights. Great Britain 
should become " the avowed guarantee and protector of those 
rights and that territory."* Such is in substance the lan- 
guage of this pamphleteer. And so said, so done. The 
proposition was gravely submitted by Lord Gambier and his 
colleagues at Ghent, and strenuously pressed, as the sine qua 
non of a treaty of peace. f It, however, was indignantly and 
triumphantly repelled by Mr. Adams and his colleagues on 
behalf of the United States. 

Nevertheless, England continued after the peace to do 
clandestinely what she had been unable to accomplish openly 
and honestly by treaty stipulation. The Indians of the North- 
west were convened annually at a frontier point in Upper Can- 
ada, to make a periodical renewal of their fealty to England, 
and to receive the subsidy and munitions of war, which con- 
stituted the price of their present attachment, and the reward 
of their past as well as the earnest of their future services. 
If these acts of enormous wrong were not proved by incon- 
testable evidence, they would be absolutely incredible.^ It 
is very much as if deputies of the republican party in Upper 
and Lower Canada should be annually convened at Detroit 
and Plattsburg, to be received and entertained there by pub- 
lic officers of the United States' government, to enter into 

* Pamphleteer, Vol. V. p. 11(5. 

t American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. III. No. 269, pp. 705 et 
seq. 3d Session, 13th Congress. 

{ See, for example, Senate Documents, 1828, 1829, No. 67; and Execu- 
tive Documents, 1837, 1838, No. 2. 
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engagements of allegiance to the United States, and to re- 
ceive a regular distribution of arms and money to prepare and 
inspirit them for hostilities against the government of Great 
Britain. Would such acts be a violation of neutrality ? 
Would they be compatible with British interests in Canada ? 
Yet this is what England has done in the matter of these In- 
dians, from the time of the Revolution down to the present 
day. Until very lately, this was cloaked under the disguise 
of being (as it was pretended) the unauthorized act of private 
individuals and traders. But the investigations of Parliament 
in regard to affairs in Canada, led not long since to the publi- 
cation (inadvertent it may have been) of a despatch of the 
late Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg, addressed to Sir 
Francis Head, in which these dealings with the Indians hap- 
pen to be incidentally referred to, and which shows, that the 
annual presents and payments made to the Indians at Ara- 
herstburg, Drummond's Island, and latterly at the Manitoulin 
Islands, were provided from the treasury of Great Britain, 
and formally delivered to the Indians by officers of the gov- 
ernment. 

This document, falling by good fortune into the hands of a 
member of Congress, was by him laid before the House of 
Representatives, and the attention of Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and the country, was called to the fact. After which, 
the British government could no longer affect to treat this 
annual convocation of the Indians at the Manitoulin Islands 
as of no account, or as the unauthorized act of individuals ; 
it being now distinctly seen to be a ivar-subsidy from that 
government to the Indians. Accordingly, that government, 
alarmed by its perception of the justification this practice, 
now known to be an official one, would legally afford to retali- 
atory acts on our part, and the countenance it would lend to 
the extension of aid by us to the patriots* of Canada, has 
recently given notice to the Indians, that the distribution of 
the subsidy is to be discontinued. We have before us the 
" talk " of the British agent to the Indians on the occasion of 
that notice ; and his speech contains the strongest possible 
avowals of the illegality and iniquity (as regards us) of the 
practice which England, nevertheless, had persisted in for 
half a century, in the face of two treaties of peace, and of a 
thousand professions of neutrality and good faith, in the very 
matter itself of the Indians of the Northwest. 
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This example, by the way, of the prompt and voluntary 
discontinuance of the subsidy to the Indians, upon the mere 
fact of complaints on the subject in Congress, tends to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the idea, that the peaceful relations of 
the two countries are likely to be disturbed by plain speaking 
on our part, in regard to any case of clear public wrong. It 
shows, that a timid silence on such things is the reverse of 
patriotism and good policy. It proves, that the true way to 
prevent the occurrence of that accumulation of small aggres- 
sions, which always ends in war, and so to prevent war 
itself, is to remonstrate fearlessly against each one of the small 
aggressions as they occur and become known, and thus pro- 
cure their redress one by one, before they swell into the 
voluminous mass of injury, which national passion can no 
longer endure, and nothing but national force can terminate. 

We have digressed into these explanations in order to ex- 
hibit the motive and spirit of the course of policy pursued by 
Britain in the Northwest. The war of 1812, which abro- 
gated Jay's Treaty, relieved us of the stipulation of its third 
article, which admitted the entrance of British traders into 
the country of the Upper Missouri and Upper Mississippi ; 
the recurrence of the evils attending it is guarded against 
by the act of Congress of the 27th of April, 1816, which 
authorizes the President to expel foreign traders from that 
region by military force, if need be ; and neither of the several 
conventions with England of 1815, 1818, and 1827, sanc- 
tions the interference of foreign traders with our Indians on 
the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. But, in the interval 
between 1793 and 1812, no such direct power of expelling 
foreign traders from that region existed ; and the operations 
of those traders, and the general state of facts in that quarter 
at that period, led to the conception and formation of one of 
the greatest private enterprises of our time and country. 

The success of the Northwest Company in prosecuting 
the fur trade in the northern and western parts of the conti- 
nent, as heretofore detailed by us in this article, incited other 
persons to organize a new association, called the Mackinaw 
Company, from their having their chief emporium at Michili- 
mackinac. While the former company explored the hyper- 
borean regions of the upper lakes and rivers in rivalry with 
the Hudson's Bay Company, the latter covered the streams 
of Wisconsin and Iowa. The government of the United 
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States, properly jealous of the influence thus acquired by 
combinations of foreigners over the aboriginal tribes within 
our limits, endeavoured to counteract it by sending out agents 
to establish rival trading-houses in the interior, so as ourselves 
to supply the wants of the Indians, and thus to link their in- 
terests and feelings with those of the people of the United 
States. What the government, however, failed to effect, was 
at length brought about by the enterprise, perseverance, en- 
ergy, and well-directed wealth of Mr. John Jacob Astor of 
New York. Emigrating from Germany to the United States 
in 1783, Mr. Astor engaged in the fur trade, and by his ju- 
dicious operations, and commercial and financial ability, had 
early laid the stable foundation of that unequalled opulence 
which he now possesses. Aware of the wish of the government 
of the United States, that the fur trade within our territory 
should be diverted from English to American hands, he un- 
dertook, with the aid and countenance of the government, to 
accomplish this object ; and to this end, he obtained a char- 
ter from the Legislature of New York, in 1809, incorporating 
the American Fur Company, the whole capital of which be- 
belonged to himself. Other projects followed upon this ; 
and at length Mr. Astor resolved to attempt the realization, 
with his own private resources, of the grand idea of carrying 
a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the Columbia, 
to the mouth of the latter, where was to be the chief mart of 
the trade. Peltries were to be collected in the interior at 
the scattered posts, and from the settlement at the mouth of 
the Columbia conveyed to Canton for sale. Meantime, sup- 
plies of merchandise were to be regularly sent around by sea 
from New York, and the proceeds of the sales at Canton re- 
turned to the same place. Other trade in the Pacific, if prac- 
ticable, and especially trade with the Russo-American settle- 
ments, was to centre at the mouth of the Columbia. As Mr. 
Astor, by the magnitude of his commercial and financial ope- 
rations, and the vigor and scope of his mind, had raised him- 
self into consideration with the government and the leading 
statesmen of the country, he received, from Mr. Jefferson 
and his cabinet, the strongest assurances of their approbation 
of his great scheme, and their disposition to favor and protect 
it in all ways consistent with the general interests of the 
United States. 

Such was, in brief, the origin of the settlement of Astoria, 
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as given by Mr. Irving, whose account of the inception, pro- 
gress, and fate of the enterprise, adds all the dramatic interest 
of romance to the intrinsic value of authentic history, and the 
graces of his peculiarly graphic and beautiful style. 

In the prosecution of this joint scheme of commerce and 
colonization, Mr. Astor devised two expeditions, one by sea 
and one by land ; the former to carry out the people, stores, 
ammunition, and merchandise, requisite for establishing a for- 
tified trading-post at the mouth of the Columbia ; and the 
latter to proceed up the Missouri, and across the Rocky 
Mountains to the same point, taking note by the way of the 
proper places for the interior posts. Mr. Astor had selected 
Mr. Wilson P. Hunt of New Jersey to be his chief agent, 
and to represent him in the contemplated establishment ; and 
he was to proceed by the land route ; while the ship Tonquin, 
commanded by Captain Jonathan Thorn, proceeded by the 
way of Cape Horn, with Mr. Duncan McDougal as the proxy 
of Mr. Astor in the absence of Mr. Hunt. Though all the 
capital was supplied by himself, yet, with a view to insure a 
greater interest in the welfare of the undertaking to those who 
were to superintend the business in Oregon on his behalf, Mr. 
Astor formed an association called the " Pacific Fur Com- 
pany," into which his principal agents, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
McDougal, as also Mr. Alexander M'Kay, and Messrs. Da- 
vid and Robert Stuart, were admitted, with limited rights and 
powers, as their subordinate relation to the enterprise re- 
quired. 

The Tonquin sailed from New York on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, with a motley company of agents, clerks, 
artisans, seamen, and Canadian voyageurs. They arrived in 
safety off the mouth of the Columbia on the 22d of March 
following. Much controversy occurred during the voyage, 
between Captain Thorn on the one hand, and McDougal and 
his friends on the other. Thorn was an American, strictly 
honest, manly, single-minded, fearless, and true ; but opinia- 
tive, a rigid disciplinarian, and wedded to his own convictions 
of his duty to Mr. Astor, to whom alone he held himself re- 
sponsible. McDougal and his associates were North Britons, 
quite as self-willed and wrong-headed as Captain Thorn, but 
not equally conscientious, and disposed to arrogate to them- 
selves consequence and authority as representing Mr. Astor. 
National partialities concurred with these peculiarities of tern- 
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per and of relation on both sides, to render the two par- 
ties mutually disagreeable. Nevertheless, an establishment 
was at length made, on the south bank of the Columbia 
near its mouth, and called Jlstoria in honor of Mr. As- 
tor. Soon afterwards happened an event most disastrous 
to the enterprise, the destruction of the Tonquin, with Cap- 
tain Thorn and twenty-three on board, in consequence of a 
quarrel with the Indians of Vancouver's Island. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hunt with Mr. Ramsay Crooks and others, proceeding 
by land across the Rocky Mountains, after a journey of about 
a year arrived at Astoria, and thus all the principal agents of 
the enterprise were together at the head-quarters of their con- 
templated operations, and entered upon the prosecution of the 
original design. 

Mr. Astor had sent out another ship, the Beaver, which 
arrived at Astoria in May, 1812. But, in the midst of all 
the exertions and sacrifices which he was making to give 
prosperity to his settlement, war broke out between the 
United States and Great Britain. While this interfered 
with the future execution of his plans, it made him justly 
anxious in regard to the present fate of them. McDougal 
was a Briton ; would he remain faithful to his American em- 
ployer ? If he did, would not some British armed ship break 
up the establishment at Astoria ? Would not the Northwest 
Company embrace this occasion to seize on the establishment 
themselves, jealous as they were known to be of Mr. Astor's 
enterprise ? 

These painful anticipations were but too fully realized. 
Mr. Astor despatched a fast-sailing vessel with tidings and 
supplies for the settlement. He invoked the aid of govern- 
ment ; but other pressing demands for the public force de- 
prived him of its assistance. Accordingly, as the North- 
west Company, in addition to an expedition by land, had 
despatched an armed ship by sea, to which the British gov- 
ernment furnished convoy, for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of Astoria, the speedy loss of Mr. Astor's property 
there seemed to be inevitable. But the fraud or folly of his 
sub-agent anticipated the attack of foreign enemies. During 
the absence of Mr. Hunt, on some business of the establish- 
ment, in October, 1813, there came to Astoria one McTavish, 
an agent of the Northwest Company, and to him McDougal 
transferred all Mr. Astor's property at a grossly inadequate 
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price. He had no competent authority for this act ; but 
whether his national antipathies, or some more mercenary 
consideration, induced his misconduct, it is not for us to say. 
In the following November, the British sloop-of-war Raccoon, 
Captain Black, arrived at Astoria ; and in December he took 
possession of the place in the name of Great Britain, and 
changed the appellation to that of Fort George. And thus 
ended this well-devised and noble, but unfortunate, first at- 
tempt to establish an American colony at Astoria. A formal 
surrender of the jurisdiction was made and delivered to the 
United States by Great Britain, after the close of the war, in 
obedience to the Treaty of Ghent, which required the recip- 
rocal restoration of all captured places ; but the property, 
business, and posts remained in the hands of the Northwest 
Company, under McDougal's act of sale. 

These are the general facts in regard to Astoria, as 
gathered from Mr. Irving's work. And, in addition to his 
book, the enterprise was the occasion of another publica- 
tion, entertaining enough, and of some popularity, but of 
doubtful authenticity and value, the " Adventures on the 
Columbia River," by Ross Cox, one of Mr. Astor's clerks 
at Astoria. 

When peace between the United States and Great Britain 
was at length concluded, many things yet remained to be ad- 
justed between the two governments ; and among others their 
respective rights in the Northwest. Out of these open ques- 
tions grew the convention of October 20th, 1818. It was 
agreed by one article of the convention, that 

" a line drawn from the most northwestern point of the Lake 
of the Woods along the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
or if the said point shall not be in the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude, then that a line drawn from the said point due 
north or south, as the case may be, until the said line shall in- 
tersect the said parallel of north latitude, and from the point 
of such intersection due west along and with the said parallel, 
shall be the line of demarcation between the territories of the 
United States and those of his Britannic Majesty, and that the 
said line shall form the northern boundary of the said territories 
of the United States, and the southern boundary of the territo- 
ries of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Stony Mountains." 

Much discussion took place at the same time in regard to 
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the country beyond the Rocky Mountains.* Nothing defini- 
tive, however, was concluded ; but a temporary arrangement 
was entered into, of the following purport ; 

" Art. 3. It is agreed, that any country that may be claimed 
by either party on the northwest coast of America, westward 
of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be free and open, for the term often years from the date of the 
signature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two powers : It being well understood, that 
this agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice of any 
claim which either of the two high contracting parties may 
have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be taken to 
affect the claims of any other power or state to any part of the 
said country ; the only object of the high contracting parties 
in that respect being to prevent disputes and differences amongst 
themselves." 

This was understood and intended by the United States, 
only as an adjournment of the question, to be taken up inde- 
pendently at a future time. The negotiations on the subject 
were accordingly resumed in 1826 and 1827, and very ably 
conducted (so far as regards the argument) by Mr. Gallatin, f 
but, as before, resulted in no conclusive arrangement. By 
the convention of the 6th of September, 1827, it was agreed 
as follows ; 

" Art. 1 . All the provisions of the third article of the con- 
vention concluded between the United States of America, and 
his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall be, and they 
are hereby, further indefinitely extended and continued in force, 
in the same manner as if all the provisions of the said article 
were herein specifically recited. 

"Art. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any time 
after the 20th of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve 
months to the other contracting party, to annul and abrogate 
this convention ; and it shall, in such case, be accordingly en- 
tirely annulled and abrogated, after the expiration of the said 
term of notice. 

"Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th of October, 1818, 

* American State Papers, Vol. IV. pp. 348 et seq. Ex. Doc. 15th Congr. 
2d Session, No. 306. 

t Ex. Doc. 20th Congr. 1st Session, Vol. V. No. 199. 
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hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or in 
any manner affect, the claims which either of the contracting 
parties may have to any part of the country westward of the 
Stony or Rocky Mountains."* 

These arrangements, well intended as they doubtless were, 
have proved very injurious to the United States, as we shall 
show in the sequel, by reason of the practical monopoly of 
the business of the Northwest, which, under cover of these 
two conventions, the Hudson's Bay Company has been ena- 
bled to acquire. 

And there is the more reason to be discontented with this 
state of things, because of the actual completeness of the 
American title. When the convention of 1818 was con- 
cluded, our title to the country of Oregon might have been a 
subject of fair question with Spain (her explorations of the 
Northwest Coast had at any rate preceded those of England) ; 
but the Florida Treaty of 1819 gave to us not only the Flori- 
das, which, whether in the hands of Spain, of Britain, or of 
Spain again, were equally the means of annoyance to us, and 
the acquisition of which rounded off and finished our southern 
frontier, — that treaty, we say, not only gave to us the 
Floridas, but also ceded to us all the rights of Spain, in the 
Northwest, from California, in the latitude of 42 degrees, to the 
Arctic settlements of Russia. The country of Oregon, there- 
fore, which we suffer to be usurped and encroached upon 
by Great Britain, is ours, not only in our own right, but in the 
right of France and Spain, whose titles in the Northwest we 
have acquired. 

Meanwhile, successive Presidents of the United States have 
commended the subject to the notice of Congress. In his 
Message of December 7th, 1824, Mr. Monroe said ; 

"In looking to the interests which the United States have 
on the Pacific Ocean, and on the western coast of this conti- 
nent, the propriety of establishing a military post at the mouth 
of Columbia river, or at some other point in that quarter, within 
our acknowledged limits, is submitted to the consideration of 
Congress. Our commerce and fisheries on that sea, and along 
the coast, have much increased, and are increasing. It is 
thought, that a military post, to which our ships of war might 
resort, would afford protection to every interest, and have a 
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tendency to conciliate the tribes to the northwest, with whom 
our trade is extensive. It is thought also, that, by the estab- 
lishment of such a post, the intercourse between our western 
States and Territories, and the Pacific, and our trade with the 
tribes residing in the interior, on each side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, would be essentially promoted." 

The next year Mr. Adams, being President, also adverted 
to the subject, in his annual Message as follows ; 

" Our coasts, along many degrees of latitude upon the shore 
of the Pacific Ocean, though much frequented by our spirited 
commercial navigators, have been barely visited by our public 
ships. The River of the West, first fully discovered and navi- 
gated by a countryman of our own, still bears the name of the 
ship in which he ascended its waters, and claims the protection 
of our armed national flag at its mouth. With the establish- 
ment of a military post there, or at some other point of that 
coast, recommended by my predecessor, and already matured 
in the deliberations of the last Congress, I would suggest the 
expediency of connecting the equipment of a public ship for 
the exploration of the whole northwest coast of this conti- 
nent." 

Congress also took up the subject in good earnest, stimu- 
lated not only by the suggestions of the Executive, but by 
the exertions of individual Representatives and Senators, 
among whom Mr. Floyd of Virginia, and Mr. Francis Bay- 
lies of Massachusetts, were honorably conspicuous ; of the 
latter especially, there are Committee Reports, among the 
most valuable State Papers relating to the subject.* The 
House, in the session of 1824 — 5, responded to the represen- 
tations of the friends of the measure, and passed a bill " to 
provide for occupying the Columbia or Oregon River " ; but 
the Senate refused its concurrence ; and, when the question 
was resumed by a subsequent Congress, in 1828-9, the 
bill failed to receive the approbation of a majority of the 
House. 

In recurring to the debates of that period, it is humiliating, 
though at the same time instructive, to see how many of the 
objections, pressed into the service of the opponents of the 
measure, were petty considerations, wholly unworthy of 
statesmen and men of sense, and altogether beneath the case. 
Thus, much was argued concerning the obstructions to navi- 

* House Reports, 19th Congr. 1st. Session, JNos. 35, and 213. 
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gation at the mouth of the Columbia ; in regard to which 
we formerly took occasion to remark,* that this is an argu- 
ment not unlike one, which might have been urged against an 
effort for the acquisition of Louisiana, that the mouths of the 
Mississippi are obstructed by bars. The region watered by 
the Columbia is not much smaller than the United States, 
east of the Alleghany Mountains. While the settlements are 
confined to a few hunting-posts near the mouth of the river, 
the surf, that breaks on its bar, is a matter of consequence, no 
doubt ; but what is it to the ultimate character and impor- 
tance of a country, equal in extent to the old United States, 
and stretching for nine or ten degrees of latitude, along the 
great ocean ? 

Let us now return to the events in the progress of explor- 
ation, trade, and settlement in the West ; — the narration of 
which we begin with a general statement of the course of 
things subsequently to the conclusion of the convention of 
1818, in the words of Mr. Irving. f 

" In consequence of the apathy and neglect of the Ameri- 
can government, Mr. Astor abandoned all hopes of regaining 
Astoria, and made no further attempt to extend his enterprises 
beyond the Rocky Mountains ; and the Northwest Company 
considered themselves the lords of the country. They did not 
lono- enjoy unmolested the sway, which they had somewhat 
surreptitiously attained. A fierce competition ensued between 
them and their old rivals the Hudson's Bay Company ; which 
was carried on at great cost and sacrifice, and occasionally 
with the loss of life. It ended in the ruin of most of the part- 
ners in the Northwest Company, and the merging of the 
relics of that establishment, in 1821, in the rival association. 
From that time the Hudson's Bay Company enjoyed a monop- 
oly of the Indian trade, from the coast of the Pacific to the 
Rocky Mountains, and for a considerable extent north and 
south. They removed their emporium from Astoria to Fort 
Vancouver, a strong post on the left bank of the Columbia 
river, about sixty miles from its mouth ; from whence they 
furnished their interior posts, and sent forth their brigades of 
trappers. The Rocky Mountains form a vast barrier between 
them and the United States; and their stern and awful defiles, 
their rugged valleys, and the great western plains watered by 

* North American Review, Vol. XLIV. p. 235. 
t Rocky Mountains, Vol. I. 
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their rivers, remained almost a terra incognita to the American 
trapp er. 

" The difficulties experienced in 1808, by Mr. Henry of the 
Missouri Company, the first American who trapped upon the 
head waters of the Columbia, and the frightful hardships sus- 
tained by Wilson P. Hunt, Ramsay Crook, Robert Stuart, 
and other intrepid Astorians, in their ill-fated expedition across 
the mountains, appeared for a time to check all further enter- 
prise in that direction. The American traders contented 
themselves with following up the head branches of the Missouri, 
the Yellowstone, and other rivers and streams on the Atlantic 
side of the mountains, but forbore to attempt those great 
snow-crowned sierras. 

"One of the first to revive these tramontane expeditions was 
General Ashley, of Missouri, a man whose courage and 
achievements in the prosecution of his enterprises, have ren- 
dered him famous in the far West. In conjunction with Mr. 
Henry, already mentioned, he established a post on the banks 
of the Yellowstone river in 1822, and in the following year 
pushed a resolute band of trappers across the mountains to the 
banks of the Green, or Colorado river of the west, often known 
by the Indian name of the Seeds-ki-dee Agie. This attempt was 
followed up and sustained by others, until, in 1825, a footing 
was secured, and a complete system of trapping organized be- 
yond the mountains. It is difficult to dojustice to the courage, 
fortitude, and perseverance of the pioneers of the fur trade, 
who conducted these early expeditions, and first broke their 
way through a wilderness where every thing was calculated to 
deter and dismay them. They had to traverse the most dreary 
and desolate mountains, and barren and trackless wastes, unin- 
habited by man, or occasionally infested by predatory and 
cruel savages. They knew nothing of the country beyond the 
verge of their horizon, and had to gather information as they 
wandered. They beheld volcanic plains stretching around 
them, and ranges of mountains piled up to the clouds, and 
glistening with eternal frost ; but knew nothing of their defiles, 
or how they were to be penetrated or traversed. They launch- 
ed themselves in frail canoes on rivers, without knowing 
whither their swift currents would carry them, or what rocks, 
and shoals, and rapids they might encounter in their course. 
They had to be continually on the alert, too, against the moun- 
tain tribes, who beset every defile, laid ambuscades in their 
path, or attacked them in their night encampments ; so that 
of the hardy bands of trappers, that first entered into these 
regions, three fifths are said to have fallen by the hands of 
savage foes. 
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" In this wild and warlike school a number of leaders have 
sprung up, originally in the employ, subsequently partners, of 
Ashley ; among them we may mention Smith, Fitzpatrick, 
Bridger, Robert Campbell, and William Sublette ; whose ad- 
ventures and exploits partake of the wildest spirit of romance. 
The association commenced by General Ashley underwent 
various modifications. That gentleman having acquired suffi- 
cient fortune, sold out his interest and retired ; and the lead- 
ing spirit that succeeded him was Captain William Sublette ; a 
man worthy of note, as his name has become renowned in 
frontier story." 

" In 1830, the association took the name of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, of which Captain Sublette and 
Robert Campbell, were prominent members. ***** In 
the mean time, the success of this company attracted the at- 
tention, and excited the emulation, of the American Fur Com- 
pany, and brought them once more into the field of their an- 
cient enterprise. Mr. Astor, the founder of the association, 
had retired from busy life, and the concerns of the company 
were ably managed by Mr. Ramsay Crooks, of Snake River re- 
nown, who still officiates as its President. A competition im- 
mediately ensued between the two companies, for the trade 
with the mountain tribes, and the trappings of the head waters 
of the Columbia, and the other great tributaries of the Pacific. 
Beside the regular operations of these formidable rivals, there 
have been from time to time desultory enterprises, or rather 
experiments, of minor associations, or of adventurous individ- 
uals, beside roving bands of independent trappers, who either 
hunt for themselves, or engage for a single season in the ser- 
vice of one or other of the main companies. The consequence 
is, that the Rocky Mountains, and the ulterior regions, from 
the Russian possessions in the North, down to the Spanish set- 
tlements of California, have been traversed and ransacked in 
every direction by bands of hunters, and Indian traders ; so 
that there is scarcely a mountain pass, or defile, that is not 
known and threaded in their restless migrations, nor a name- 
less stream, that is not haunted by the lonely trapper. 

" The American fur companies keep no established posts 
beyond the mountains. Every thing there is regulated by re- 
sident partners ; that is to say, partners who reside in the tra- 
montane country, but who move about from place to place, 
either with Indian tribes, whose traffic they wish to monopolize, 
or with main bodies of their own men, whom they employ in 
trading and trapping. In the mean time they detach bands, or 
' brigades ' as they are called, of trappers in various direc- 
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tions, assigning to each a portion of country as a hunting or 
trapping ground. In the months of June and July, when 
there is an interval between the hunting seasons, a general 
rendezvous is held at some designated place in the mountains, 
where the affairs of the past year are settled by the resident 
partners, and the plans of the following year arranged. To 
this rendezvous repair the various brigades of trappers from 
their widely separated hunting-grounds, bringing in the pro- 
ducts of their year's campaign. 

" Hither also repair the Indian tribes, accustomed to traffic 
their peltries with the company. Bands of free trappers resort 
hither also to sell the furs they have collected ; or to engage 
their services for the next hunting season. To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its es- 
tablishment on the Atlantic frontier, under the guidance of 
some experienced partner or officer. On the arrival of this 
convoy, the resident partner at the rendezvous depends, to set 
all his next year's machinery in motion. The influx of this 
wandering trade has had its effect on the habits of the moun- 
tain tribes. They have found the trapping of the beaver their 
most profitable species of hunting ; and the traffic of the white 
men has opened to them sources of luxury of which they pre- 
viously had no idea. The introduction of firearms has ren- 
dered them more successful hunters, but at the same time more 
formidable foes ; some of them, incorrigibly savage and war- 
like in their nature, have found the expeditions of the fur trad- 
ers grand objects of profitable adventure. To waylay and 
harass a band of trappers with their pack-horses, when em- 
barrassed in the rugged defiles of the mountains, has become 
as favorite an exploit with these Indians as the plunder of a 
caravan to the Arab of the desert. The Crows and Blackfeet, 
who were such terrors in the path of the early adventurers to 
Astoria, still continue their predatory habits, but seem to have 
brought them to greater system. They know the routes and 
resorts of the trappers ; where to waylay them on their jour- 
neys ; where to find them in the hunting season ; and where 
to hover about them in winter-quarters. The life of the trap- 
per, therefore, is a perpetual state militant, and he must sleep 
with the weapons in his hands. A new order of trappers and 
traders, also, have grown out of this system of things. In the 
old times of the great Northwest Company, when the trade in 
furs was pursued chiefly about the lakes and rivers, the expe- 
ditions were carried on in batteaux and canoes. The voy- 
ageurs or boatmen were the rank and file in the service of the 
trader, and even the hardy ' men of the North,' those great 
rufflers, and game birds, were fain to be paddled from point to 
point of their migrations. 
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" A totally different class has now sprung up, the moun- 
taineers, the traders, and trappers, that scale the vast mountain 
chains, and pursue their hazardous vocations amidst their wild 
recesses. They move from place to place on horseback. 
The equestrian exercises, therefore, in which they are contin- 
ually engaged ; the nature of the countries they traverse ; vast 
plains and mountains, with pure and exhilarating atmospheric 
qualities ; seem to make them physically and mentally a more 
lively and mercurial race than the fur traders and trappers of 
former days, the self-vaunting ' men of the North.' The man 
who bestrides a horse, must be essentially different from a man 
who cowers in a canoe. We find them, accordingly, hardy, 
lithe, vigorous, and active ; extravagant in word, and thought, 
and deed ; heedless of hardship ; daring of danger ; prodigal 
of the present, and thoughtless of the future. 

"There is, perhaps, no class of men on the face of the 
earth, who lead a life of more continued exertion, peril, and 
excitement, or are more enamoured of their occupation, than 
the free trappers of the West. No toil, no danger, no priva- 
tion can turn the trapper from his pursuit. His passionate ex- 
citement at times resembles a mania. In vain may the most 
cruel and vigilant savages beset his path ; in vain may rocks, 
and precipices, and wintry torrents oppose his progress ; let 
but a single track of a beaver meet his eye, and he forgets all 
dangers and defies all difficulties. 

" At times he may be seen with his traps on his shoulder, 
buffeting his way across rapid streams, amidst floating blocks of 
ice ; at other times, he is to be found with his traps swung on 
his back, clambering the most rugged mountains, scaling or 
descending the most frightful precipices, searching, by routes 
inaccessible to the horse, and never before trodden by white 
men, for springs and lakes unknown to his comrades, and 
where he may meet with his favorite game. Such is the moun- 
taineer, the hardy trapper of the West ; and such as we have 
slightly sketched it, is the wild, Robin Hood kind of life, with 
all its strange and motley populace, now existing in full vigor 
among the Rocky Mountains." 

For much additional, and very authentic information, on 
the general history of the fur trade since the last war, the 
reader is referred to the letters of Generals Clark and Cass, 
General Ashley, Mr. McKenney, Mr. Cambreleng, and Mr. 
Astor, accompanying a Report made to the Senate in 1829, 
by Mr. Benton ; * and to the letters of General Ashley, 

* Senate Doc. 20th Cong. 2d Session, Vol. I. No. 67. 
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Major Pitcher, and Messrs. Smith, Jackson, and W. L. 
Sublette, communicated by the President of the United States 
to the Senate, in 1831 ; * from which papers we shall have 
occasion, in the sequel, to make citations in the discussion of 
another branch of our subject, and one of which we bring for- 
ward now, as containing (next in the order of time after Mr. 
Irving's " Astoria,") the most intelligent and valuable details 
concerning the topography, economical resources, and po- 
litical condition of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
derived from actual exploration. 

We allude, of course, to the memoir addressed to the War 
Department by Major Joshua Pitcher, who is at present the 
Indian agent of the United States in the region of the Upper 
Missouri. He engaged in the Indian trade of the Upper 
Missouri, in JS19 ; and in 1827 resolved upon exploring the 
country beyond the Rocky Mountains, with a view to ascer- 
tain its attractions and capabilities for trade. He set out 
from Council Bluffs in the autumn of 1827, proceeding up 
the river Platte to its forks, and thence by its north branch to 
its source in the Rocky Mountains. Of this route he says : 

" The snow was deep, but the ascent and descent easy, be- 
ing a depression of the mountain to such a degree, that a car- 
riage could cross without the least difficulty. The depression 
was not only low, but wide, something like a valley through 
the mountain, say thirty or forty miles wide, the river Colora- 
do taking its rise from the opposite side." 

He wintered on the Colorado ; and the next summer pro- 
ceeded northwardly to Lewis's River, and thence to Clark's 
River, and wintered near Flathead Lake, in the vicinity of 
lofty mountains, covered with perpetual snow. Of this lake 
and its valley he says ; 

" It lies in a valley, which is extensive, rich, and would sup- 
port a considerable population. The valley itself is covered 
with luxuriant grass, and the foot of the mountains with a vari- 
ety of timber and vegetation, indicating the richest soil." 

The next summer he visited Fort Colville, one of the in- 
trusive forts of the Hudson's Bay Company on the Colum- 
bia, in a fertile spot and a healthy and agreeable climate, the 
principal depot of the Company for the mountain trade. 
From Fort Colville he ascended the Columbia, to the divid- 
ing ridge of the Rocky Mountains, where two small ponds 

* Senate Doc. 21st Cong. 2d Session, Vol. I. No. 39. 
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within a few yards of each other, sending their waters in op- 
posite directions, form the head sources of the south fork of 
the Athabasca (or Peace) river, and of the middle fork of 
the Columbia. 

"As soon," he says, " as we turned the ridge, a violent 
change in the temperature was experienced, and a great con- 
trast perceived in the face of the country. On the west side 
the weather was mild, and the timber larger, and the valley 
grassy ; on the east, all was locked up in snow and ice, the 
timber small and stinted, and the aspect of the country inde- 
scribably wild, desolate, and dreary." 

He proceeded along the Athabasca to the post called Jas- 
per's House, thence to the Saskatchewine, and by the Earl 
of Selkirk's colony on the Red river to Lake Winnipek, to 
the Mandan villages on the Missouri, where, being at an Ame- 
rican post, he considered his journey terminated, though still 
sixteen hundred miles above St. Louis. 

His remarks on the treaty of 1818, the fur trade beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, the face of the country, its climate, 
extent and configuration, are all highly instructive and impor- 
tant. 

Of the climate he says ; 

" The mildness of the seasons is infinitely greater than in 
the corresponding latitudes and elevations in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, or in the Atlantic States. The winters are less 
cold, and the summers are less hot. In the mountain region, 
even where the peaks are covered with perpetual snow, the 
valleys at their feet are comparatively mild. As a proof of this, 
may be mentioned the state of the grass, which is green and 
juicy nearly all winter, affording excellent pasture for horses, 
on which those animals not only sustain themselves, but the 
poor and lean get in good order. ***** To this may be 
added the state of the rivers, many of which are free from ice 
during the whole year. The river Columbia is of this char- 
acter." 

The configuration of the country he thus describes ; 

" The form or configuration of the country is the most per- 
fect and admirable which the imagination can conceive. All 
its outlines are distinctly marked ; all its interior is connected 
together. Frozen regions to the North, the Ocean and its 
mountainous coast to the West, the Rocky Mountains to the 
East, sandy and desert plains to the South, — such are its 
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boundaries. Within, the whole country is watered by the 
stream of a single river, issuing from the north, east, and 
south, uniting in the region of tide water, and communicating 
with the sea by a single outlet. Such a country is formed for 
defence ; and whatever power gets possession of it, will probably 
be able to keep it." 

Of passes through the mountains he says ; 

" The most erroneous ideas prevail upon this head. The 
Rocky Mountains are deemed by many to be impassable, and 
to present the barrier which will arrest the westward march of 
the American population. The man must know but little of 
the American people, who supposes they can be stopped by 
any thing in the shape of mountains, deserts, seas, or rivers ; 
and he can know nothing at all of the mountains in question, 
to suppose that they are impassable. I have been familiar 
with these mountains for three years, and have crossed them 
often, and at various points between the latitudes of 42° and 
540 # # * * # 1 jj ave therefore the means to know something 
about them, and a right to oppose my knowledge to the suppo- 
sition of strangers. I say, then, that nothing is more easily 
crossed than these mountains. Wagons and carriages may 
cross them in a state of nature without difficulty, and with lit- 
tle delay in the day's journey. Some parts are very high ; 
but the gradual rise of the country, in the vast slope from the 
Mississippi to the foot of the mountains, makes a considerable 
elevation, without perceptible increase, and then the gaps or 
depressions let you through almost upon a level." 

In fact, the letter of Messrs Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, 
gives a particular account of a journey by wagons to the en- 
trance of the Southern Pass as it is called, at the source of 
the Platte; and they describe "the ease and safety with 
which it was done," as proving " the, facility of communicat- 
ing over land with the Pacific Ocean." Mr. Smith had 
himself visited Fort Vancouver, the main post of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, in 1828, and we shall have occasion 
hereafter to quote some of the observations he made on his 
journey. 

At about the same time that Congress had this subject un- 
der consideration, the public attention was called to the 
country of Oregon, not only by the Reports of Mr. Floyd 
and Mr. Baylies, and the debates in Congress, but by the 
efforts, also, of Mr. Hall J. Kelley, of Boston, who endeav- 
oured, by publications from the press, and by correspondence 
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with individuals, and by applications to Congress and other 
public authorities, to organize a company for the formation of 
a settlement on the Columbia. From a memoir of his, ap- 
pended to the Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
of the House of Representatives, on the subject of Oregon, 
made at the last session of Congress, we extract the following 
statement by himself of his views and objects. 

" The perusal of Lewis and Clark's journal, personal con- 
ference with intelligent navigators and hunters, who had visited 
and explored the territory beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
facts derived from other sources entitled to credit, many years 
ago, satisfied me, that this region must, at no remote period, 
become of vast importance to our government, and of deep 
and general interest. Possessing, so far as I could learn, a 
salubrious climate, a productive soil, and all the other natural 
elements of wealth, and, by its position in reference to divers 
most important channels of traffic, as well as by its configuration 
of coast and variety of native productions, being admirably 
adapted to become a great commercial country, I foresaw that 
Oregon must, eventually, become a favorite field of modern 
enterprise, and the abode of civilization. 

" With these views constantly and vividly before me, I could 
not but desire most earnestly to communicate them to the public, 
and impress them upon the government. And, to accomplish 
these objects, I have done and suffered much ; having been 
particularly attentive to it for many years, and wholly devoted 
to it a large part of my time. 

" One great object of my labors has been to induce Congress, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion and foresight, and in con- 
formity with good faith towards Great Britain, to extend the ac- 
tive jurisdiction and guardianship of the general government 
over this territory, so that it might be brought under the re- 
straints and protection of political organization and of law, by 
the country to which it justly belongs. 

" Another of my objects has been to give my fellow-citizens 
correct information, and thus induce a full and free emigration, 
to this territory, of temperate, orderly, and industrious men ; 
such men as might most certainly carry thither all the advan- 
tages of civilization, and lay the foundation of a virtuous com- 
munity ; and thus to convert the wilderness into a garden, the 
wild retreats of Indians and roving hunters into the smiling 
abodes of knowledge and Christianity. 

"I longed and labored, also, for the highest interests of the 
native owners of the great West ; for their social, intellectual, 
and moral culture ; and my objects were not less benevolent 
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than commercial, and looked as much to the elevation and 
melioration of the red race as to the benefit of the white. 

"And, finally, I desired most earnestly, that the United 
States should secure to their western frontier the ocean as its 
defence, and thus remove from one of our borders, at least, the 
dangers arising from the vicinity of foreign states, — an object 
which I deemed of vast importance, and upon which I need 
not enlarge. 

" These were the objects to whose accomplishment I looked 
forward, and from which I confidently anticipated many bene- 
fits ; such as a more friendly and profitable intercourse be- 
tween our people and the various Indian tribes ; the immediate 
occupation of the harbours and havens of the Oregon, and the 
use of its abundant ship timber ; great profit from the whale 
and salmon fisheries of the northwest coast ; a free and grow- 
ing commerce with the islands and coasts of the Pacific, with 
China, and India, and the Southern America ; a certain and 
speedy line of communication over land from the Mississippi 
to the Oregon, by means of which the Eastern and Western 
worlds should be united, and their wealth interchanged and 
increased ; and many other particular benefits, which I need 
not enumerate. 

" It is not necessary for me to enter, on this occasion, into 
a narrative of the obstacles which I encountered in the prose- 
cution of my views, and of the many sacrifices which I incurred, 
in order to accomplish objects which I considered as of the 
highest public utility. Suffice it to say here, that, induced by 
the considerations I have stated, in 1833 I started from New 
Orleans for Vera Cruz and Mexico, and, after remaining some 
time in Mexico, I proceeded through Upper California to Ore- 
gon."* 

Though Mr. Kelley did not succeed in his object of the 
direct establishment of a colony on the Columbia, either for 
want of adequate personal influence and resources, or because 
his project was in advance of the time, or in consequence of 
the obstacles thrown in his way by interested individuals, still 
he is entitled to honorable mention for the exertions he made 
and long persisted in ; and perhaps the American settlement, 
actually effected on the Wallamet by Mr. Lee, as hereafter 

* Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred a 
Message from the President of the United States, together with a Resolu- 
tion of the House, in relation to the Territory of the United States beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, presented by Mr. Gushing of Massachusetts, January 
4ih, 1839; and Supplemental Report, February 16th, 1839. — House Re- 
ports, No. 101. 
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described, may owe its conception to the publications and 
suggestions of Mr. Kelley. We refer more particularly to 
the " General Circular " issued by him in 1831, as agent of 
a society for the settlement of Oregon, incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and to his " Geograph cal 
Sketch of the Oregon Territory," published in 1830, for evi- 
dence of his well-intended endeavours at that period, to awaken 
the attention of the government and the people of the United 
States to the future importance of Oregon. The intrinsic 
value of the country ; the amenity of its climate ; the impor- 
tance of its being seasonably occupied by the United States, 
so as to forestall the encroachments of Great Britain ; the 
profitableness to individuals, and political interest to the 
United States, of securing to ourselves the Indian trade 
of the West ; the productive capabilities of the salmon fish- 
eries on the Columbia ; the desirableness of a port of entry 
and a naval station in the Northwest for the resort of our 
numerous whale ships, which in their adventurous voyages, 
are now wholly dependent on the indulgence of foreign states 
for the means of reequipment or repair, and of refuge in case 
of war ; the facilities, which settlements in that quarter would 
enjoy, for the prosecution of trade with Asia, New Holland, 
the Sandwich Islands, and South America on the Pacific ; — 
these and other advantages of the settlement of Oregon were 
as clearly seen by Mr. Kelley then, as they now are by 
the country at large.* But he suffered the too common 
fate of those who conceive a great idea, and dedicate 
themselves to a great object, in anticipation of the pro- 
gress of knowledge and opinion around them. Their dis- 
coveries or plans conflict with existing interests ; their just 
views are met with misconstruction, and often with ridicule ; 
their zeal is wrecked on petty obstacles, thrown up by the 
ignorance or injustice of their misjudging contemporaries ; 
and it is not until later times, or it may be another generation, 
that full justice can be done to the enthusiasm, and due allow- 
ance made for the exaggerated feeling, which the contempla- 
tion of an elevated purpose kindles in their breasts. We 
trust, however, that Mr. Kelley may live to witness the reali- 
zation of his hopes, and to see prosperous American colo- 
nies developing the resources of the rich valley of the Ore- 
go^ 

* Geographical Sketch of Oregon, p. 74. 
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Nor, indeed, did his exertions at that period pass off wholly 
without immediate fruits. An expedition started from Mas- 
sachusetts in 1 832, consisting of a party organized and com- 
manded by Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, whose objects are de- 
scribed by Mr. Irving as follows ; * 

"The plan of Captain Wyeth appears to have been well 
conceived. He had observed, that the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, the bands of free trappers, as well as the Indians 
west of the mountains, depended for their supplies upon goods 
brought from St. Louis ; which, in consequence of the expenses 
and risks of a long land carriage, are furnished them at an im- 
mense advance on first cost. He had an idea, that they might 
be much more cheaply supplied from the Pacific side. Horses 
would cost much less on the borders of the Columbia, than at 
St. Louis ; the transportation by land was much shorter, and 
through a country much more safe from the hostility of savage 
tribes ; which, on the route from and to St. Louis, annually 
cost the lives of many men. On this idea he grounded his 
plan. He combined tbe salmon fishery with the fur trade. A 
fortified trading post was to be established on the Columbia, to 
carry on a trade with the natives for salmon and peltries, and 
to fish and trap on their own account. 

" Once a year, a ship was to come from the United States, to 
bring out goods for the interior trade, and to take home the 
salmon and furs which had been collected. Part of the goods, 
thus brought out, were to be despatched to the mountains, to 
supply the trapping companies and the Indian tribes in ex- 
change for their furs, which were brought down to the Co- 
lumbia, to be sent home in the next annual ship ; and thus an 
annual round was to be kept up. The profits on the salmon, 
it was expected would cover all the expenses of the ship ; so 
that the goods brought out, and the furs carried home, would 
cost nothing as to freight. 

" His enterprise was prosecuted with a spirit, intelligence, 
and perseverance that merited success. All the details that we 
have met with prove him to be no ordinary man. He appears 
to have the mind to conceive, and the energy to execute, ex- 
tensive and striking plans. He had once more reared the 
American flag in the lost domains of Astoria ; and, had he been 
enabled to maintain the footing he had so gallantly effected, 
he might have regained for his country the opulent trade of 
the Columbia, of which our statesmen have negligently suf- 
fered us to be dispossessed. It is needless to go into a detail 

* Irving's Rocky Mountains, Vol. II. p. 241. 
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of the variety of accidents and cross-purposes, which caused 
the failure of his scheme. They were such as all undertakings 
of the kind, involving combined operations by sea and land, 
are liable to. What he most wanted was sufficient capital to 
enable him to endure incipient obstacles and losses ; and to 
hold on, until success had time to spring up from the midst of 
disastrous experiments." 

We fully concur in the tribute paid by Mr. Irving to the 
personal character of Mr. Wyeth. His companions did not 
equal their leader in spirit and perseverance ; they were all 
inexperienced in western life ; some of them abandoned the 
expedition on the road, and sought an apology for their faint- 
heartedness as usual, in disparaging the country they had never 
seen, and exaggerating the difficulties in the way of reaching 
it ; * and Mr. Wyeth, left without men or other adequate re- 
sources to carry out his enterprise, was compelled eventu- 
ally to sell to the Hudson's Bay Company the establishment 
he had formed at Wappatoo Island. He subsequently en- 
gaged in the fur business, and had an establishment at Fort 
Hall, which, like other such undertakings in that direction, 
fell before the superior influence and resources of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's monopoly. Annexed to the Report 
on Oregon made to the last House of Representatives, is a 
valuable and most instructive memoir by Mr. Wyeth, — which 
describes the climate, soil, trade, agriculture, and other re- 
sources, and the political condition of Oregon, as observed by 
him during his residence in that country, and which bears 
ample testimony to his intelligence and his acquirements, f 

We now pass on to another expedition, that of Captain 
B. L. E. Bonneville, of the army of the United States, the 
narrative of which is given by Mr. Irving, with the beauty of 
style, good taste, and judgment, which characterize all his 
works, in " The Rocky Mountains, or Scenes, Incidents, and 
Adventures in the Far West." Captain Bonneville's expe- 
dition was a private enterprise, for the mixed object of trade 
and exploration ; and, in consideration of the valuable infor- 
mation he was expected to collect in his journey, he had leave 
of absence for two years, for the purpose of visiting and ex- 

* See a pamphlet published in J833, entitled J) Short History of a Long 
Journey from the Atlantic Ocean to the Region of the Pacific by Land, drawn 
up from the Notes and Oral Information of John B. Wyeth, one of the Party 
loho left Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth. 

t See, also, Townsend's Narrative, passim. 
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ploring the country in and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
He took his departure from Fort Osage on the Missouri, in 
1832, proceeded up the Yellowstone, to the Big Horn, one 
of its branches, and by that to the Rocky Mountains, and 
across to the Colorado of the West, Snake or Lewis's River, 
(the salt lake of California was called Lake Bonneville,) and 
to the Columbia at Walla-walla, exploring, in fact, the whole 
country watered by the southern main branch of the Columbia, 
the adjacent parts of California, and the southern region of 
the Rocky Mountains. Without dwelling on the descriptions 
of adventure and scenery which this entertaining work con- 
tains, we refer the reader to the charmed pages themselves, 
for details, the beauty of which is comparatively lost in 
detached extracts or abridgment. 

Down to this time, it will be seen, the expeditions beyond 
the Rocky Mountains bad been journeys of trade merely, or 
of exploration ; but the country now began to attract the at- 
tention of religious persons, and of missionaries. Earliest 
among these, was the Rev. Jason Lee, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who recently visited the Atlantic States, 
and, by addresses in various places, made the history and suc- 
cess of his labors in Oregon extensively known, and has just 
returned to Oregon with a large number of missionary asso- 
ciates. We draw the following facts from a fuller account in 
the " Peoria Register." In June, 1833, Mr. Lee was set 
apart by the New England Conference as a missionary to the 
Flathead and Nezperces Indians, but with discretion to 
plant himself wherever he might think it most expedient. 
His brother, the Rev. Daniel Lee, accompanied him. As- 
certaining that Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth had recently return- 
ed from beyond the Rocky Mountains, and intended to go 
thither again by land, and despatch a vessel with goods by 
sea to meet him at Vancouver, he made an arrangement to 
accompany Mr. Wyeth, when they met for that purpose at 
Independence on the Missouri. A considerable party, con- 
sisting of Mr. Wyeth, Mr. Milton Sublette, and others, 
started from this point together. Mr. Wyeth stopped at 
Fort Hull ; but Mr. Lee proceeded to Walla-walla, and from 
thence to Vancouver ; and, finding that fifteen or twenty 
families, of men formerly employed by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, had begun a settlement at Wallawett, on the Mul- 
tinomah, which is a branch of the Columbia, opposite Fort 
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Vancouver, Mr. Lee determined to join them ; and, under 
his auspices, the settlement increased by the addition of some 
other Americans, who subsist by cultivation, and may be con- 
sidered as the beginning of colonization in Oregon. They 
regard themselves as appertaining to the United States, but 
have no magistrates, law, or means of political security, and 
have recently applied to Congress, representing the peculiari- 
ties of their case, and urging that body to take formal and 
speedy possession of the country, and give to it the safeguard 
of our government and laws ; — a measure, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not long be deferred. 

To this general period may be referred the two expedi- 
tions of Mr. David Douglas. He was a native of Scotland ; 
and from 1824 to 1827, was occupied in the exploration of 
Northwestern America, including the whole of Oregon south 
to California, and also the country between Oregon and 
Hudson's Bay, collecting seeds and plants, in the employ- 
ment of the English Horticultural Society, and under the 
patronage of the Hudson's Bay Company. He went a second 
time with the same objects, in 1829, and died abroad in 
1834, having lost his life during an excursion to the Sand- 
wich Islands, by falling accidentally into a pit excavated for 
the purpose of taking wild cattle. His researches were the 
means of making known to the world the vegetable riches of 
Oregon, more fully than they were before ; but were not par- 
ticularly important in any other respect.* 

We come now to the Journal and Narrative whose titles 
stand at the head of this article. Mr. Parker and Mr. Town- 
send were on the Columbia at the same period, and met 
there, though they did not go in company. 

Mr. Townsend, together with Professor Nuttall, who is so 
honorably known for his devotion to science, had projected a 
journey beyond the Rocky Mountains, to study the natural 
history of Oregon. They, also, like Mr. Lee, availed 
themselves of the opportunity of joining Mr. Wyeth's party, 
and were of the company that then proceeded to the Colum- 
bia. They went by Laramie's fork of the Platte, the 
head waters of the Colorado, and the main stream of Lewis's 
River, to the Columbia. Mr. Townsend gives an account of 
his journey to Vancouver, his excursion in the interior, and 

* Hooker's Companion to the Botanical Magazine, Vol. II. pp. 79 tt 
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up the Columbia, as also of his visits to the Sandwich Islands, 
and to Chili, on his way home ; together with a scientific de- 
scription of the quadrupeds and birds (many of them being 
new species), which it was the primary object of his expedi- 
tion to collect and examine. The narrative part of the work 
is entertaining and spirited, without pretension, and full of 
life, novelty, and adventure. 

We trust that Professor Nuttall will in due time communi- 
cate to the public the result of his own thorough examination 
of the natural history of Oregon, in regard to which, if he 
was in some things forestalled by Mr. Douglas, yet enough 
remains to awaken and reward the curiosity of the scientific 
world. 

Mr. Parker's object being a missionary one, his work has, 
of course, more of a religious cast. It abounds, however, 
with details, geographical and statistical, which add much to 
our knowledge of Oregon. Mr. Parker left Council Bluffs 
in 1835, in the company of a caravan belonging to the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, and returned home around Cape Horn. 
He crossed the Rocky Mountains by the southern pass, of 
which he gives the following account, confirming, in all mate- 
rial respects, that of Major Pitcher. 

"The passage through these mountains is in a valley, so 
gradual in the ascent and descent, that I should not have 
known that we were passing them, had it not been, that, as we 
advanced, the atmosphere gradually became cooler, and at 
length we found perpetual snows upon our right hand and 
upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above us, — in 
some places ten thousand. The highest part of these moun- 
tains is found by measurement to be eighteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. This valley was not discovered un- 
til a few years since. Mr. Hunt and his party, more than 
twenty years ago, went near it, but did not find it, though in 
search of some favorable passage. It varies in width from five 
to twenty miles ; and following its course, the distance through 
the mountains is about eighty miles, or four days' journey. 
Though there are some elevations and depressions in this val- 
ley, yet, comparatively speaking, it is level. There would be 
no difficulty in the way of constructing a railroad from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean ; and probably the time may not be 
very far distant, when trips will be made across the continent, 
as they have been made to the Niagara Falls, to see nature's 
wonders." 
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Mr. Parker's book contains a great body of facts, partly of 
things which passed under his own observation, and partly of 
things communicated to him by others ; and he does not accu- 
rately discriminate between the two classes of information, nor 
afford us the means of judging for ourselves of the trust- 
worthiness of his informants. His work is, indeed, somewhat 
deficient in method and in literary execution. Having per- 
fect confidence in his integrity, we rely upon whatever he 
relates as of his own knowledge, but not equally upon others 
of his statements. For instance, we read this paragraph in 
his book ; 

" Whose country is this ? is a question which has been agi- 
tated in the Parliament of Great Britain, and in the Congress 
of the United States. The natives claim it as theirs, and say, 
they only permit white men to reside among them. But the 
governments of Great Britain and of the United States have 
assumed the right to lay their claims ; Great Britain claiming 
the Columbia River for their southern boundary, and the Uni- 
ted States the 49° of north latitude for their northern boundary. 
The two governments have discussed the question, but post- 
poned it until 1838, when it is to be again taken up for discus- 
sion. The United States claims the 49° on the ground, that, as 
that parallel is established on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains, so, by parity of reasoning, it should be continued to 
the Pacific Ocean. Great Britain claims the Columbia River, 
for her southern boundary, by right of discovery ; Captain 
Broughton of the ship Chatham, having ascended the river 
with two boats, as far as to where Port Vancouver is now situ- 
ated, and having formally taken possession of the river and 
country in the name of his Britannic Majesty, on the 31st of 
October, 1792. Captain Broughton was associated with Cap- 
tain Vancouver of the ship Discovery, on a voyage of discov- 
ery in the north Pacific, and around the world." — p. 261. 

This paragraph exhibits a gross ignorance of the facts, 
which is the more unpardonable, because a little inquiry 
would have set Mr. Parker right. When and where did he 
find a discussion of the question of title in " the Parliament 
of Great Britain " ? Has Mr. Parker happened to peruse 
any such specific debate ? If so, we should be glad to have it 
pointed out. We ourselves have had somewhat frequent oc- 
casion to explore that voluminous repertory of political facts 
and opinions, the "English Parliamentary History and De- 
hates " ; but we cannot call to mind any such discussion, unless 

VOL. l. — no. 106. 17 
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it be the old debates, on the Nootka convention of 1790, 
which are quite incidental to the question of title as between 
Great Britain and the United States ; and there is nothing in 
the more recent Parliamentary Debates, that we remember, 
of much moment, or other than of a very cursory and in- 
cidental description. 

Mr. Parker, we presume, intended to speak of diplomatic, 
not parliamentary, discussions of the subject in Great Britain. 
And if he had examined these, he would have seen, that 
Great Britain does not claim title in Oregon. She expressly 
disavows it. What she claims is, in her own words, " a right 
of joint company, in common with other states, leaving the 
right of exclusive dominion in abeyance," as appears by the 
" British Statement," submitted by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Addington in their Conference with Mr. Gallatin of Decem- 
ber 16th, 1826, and appended to the Protocol of that Con- 
ference ; * or in other words, as more fully explained in that 
and other papers, a concurrent right to establish colonies on 
the Columbia to the exclusion of any prior right on the part 
of the United States. Nor does Great Britain, as Mr. Par- 
ker seems to conceive, limit this claim of hers to the coun- 
try on the north bank of the Columbia. Her claim, she de- 
clares, is, "not in respect to any part, but to the whole," 
of the territory of Oregon. To be sure, claiming a right of 
occupancy in respect to the whole, she has expressed a dispo- 
sition to compromise for a part in full sovereignty, but such 
a part as shall secure to her the virtual control of all the rest. 
His idea of the postponement of the question " until 1838, 
when it is to be again taken up," is pure imagination. No 
such postponement or assignment of the question ever took 
place. The convention of 1818, is for ten years; but that 
of 1827 is perpetual, until either party gives the other twelve 
months' notice for its termination. 

To a cursory reader, Mr. Parker would seem to be citing 
Vancouver's Voyages as authority for his statement of Eng- 
land's " right of discovery " ; but, if he had read Vancouver, 
he would have found, that Vancouver does not pretend that 
either he, or his Lieutenant, Broughton, discovered the Co- 
lumbia, but expressly states, that he entered the river after 
Captain Gray, and upon information and charts furnished by 
Gray. 

* Exec. Doc. 20th Congr. 1st Session, Vol. V. No. 193, p. 49. 
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We suppose Mr. Parker picked up these loose and partial 
statements in conversation with the servants of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. If so, he should have said it. In gravely 
putting forth such inaccurate hearsay statements, as if they 
were verified facts, of his own knowledge, Mr. Parker does 
injustice to his own character as a minister of the Gospel. 
A very large proportion of the defective veracity prevalent in 
the world, consists of the confident repetition as verified fact, 
of what is nothing but loose hearsay, or false rumor. This 
especially is the besetting sin of the newspaper press, and 
tends greatly to diminish the usefulness of those daily or- 
gans of intelligence, which if conducted with a scrupulous ac- 
curacy of statement, equal to the talent and zeal they exhibit, 
would possess far greater influence and power in the com- 
munity. "Travellers' tales," have also become a proverb 
of fiction, owing to the same cause. And if Mr. Parker has 
allowed himself to be thus entrapped into serious errors by 
the Hudson's Bay Company in this particular, how shall we 
decide what dependence to place upon the great variety of 
other things in his book, which, it is evident upon the face 
of the narrative, must have been derived, in part or in whole, 
from the same source ? 

Mr. Parker has also marred the value of his geographical 
and geological details, by mixing up with them sundry inac- 
curate and superficial speculations of his own, concerning the 
general doctrine of the history of the globe's formation, hav- 
ing the show of science without the substance, and here again 
throwing doubt and suspicion over statements in which we 
would fain see the facts set down precisely as they are, in the 
straight-forward simplicity and clearness of intelligent and 
careful observation. For not having done this, however, 
Mr. Parker may, it is true, plead the example of others ; 
since it has become too much the practice to overload books 
of travel and survey with general disquisitions on geology, 
whilst no more appropriate in such cases than a dissertation on 
logarithms or astronomy would be, every time a latitude or 
longitude is to be given. 

Though we place but small faith in the success of any of 
the current plans of benevolence towards the Indians, yet we 
have no fault to find with Mr. Parker's proper zeal in this 
respect. It was the main object of his journey to explore 
the country of Oregon as a field of missionary enterprise. In 
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doing this, he has collected a body of information, which is 
full, interesting, and important, and, as we are willing to be- 
lieve, reasonably authentic, though very much of it, like most 
other Indian statistics, is more or less conjectural in its 
nature. 

On the whole, therefore, and notwithstanding the defects we 
have felt ourselves bound in all critical good faith to indicate, 
we welcome Mr. Parker's publication as an acceptable addi- 
tion, like Mr. Townsend's, to the sum of our knowledge of 
Oregon, and as a new indication of the growing interest of the 
community in regard to that important portion of the territory 
of the United States. We may refer, in the same point of 
view, to the journey of Mr. John Ball, of Troy, to Oregon, 
in 1832 and 1S33, of which there is a brief account in Silli- 
man's Journal.* 

And the government itself, after nearly ten years of acqui- 
escence in the encroachments of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, — encroachments, which have been the subject of re- 
monstrance and complaint, on the part of our citizens, during 
that whole period, — has at length begun to bethink itself of 
its duty. The legislature of Missouri, in 1829, addressed a 
memorial to Congress, in which they say ; 

" It is understood, that, by the present regulations with the 
British government, British traders have the privilege of 
trading with the Indians within our territorial limits; and, al- 
though a like privilege is extended to our citizens to trade on 
British territory, yet the advantages are by no means recip- 
rocal. 

" Few, if any, of our citizens attempt to trade on British 
ground; but, on their part, they have large companies engaged 
within our limits. To the influence of these traders are to be 
attributed the hostilities of the Indians about the Rocky Moun- 
tains towards our traders. They have, during the present 
year, killed ten or twelve, if not more, of our most enterprising 
traders, and despoiled others of the fruits of their hard-earned 
labors for many months. Your memorialists respectfully re- 
quest, that some provision be made excluding British traders 
from having intercourse with Indians within the territory of the 
United States." 

Mr. Churchill C. Cambreleng said, in a letter communi- 
cated by Mr. Benton to the Senate, as heretofore cited, f 

* VolTxXV. No. 27and Vol. XXVIII. No. 1. 
t Senate Documents, 1828-9, No. 67. 
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" I have in my possession the actual returns of the furs col- 
lected by the Hudson's Bay Company for the year 1828, which, 
according to a valuation made by one who has a thorough 
knowledge of the trade, amount to $ 894,879-85. The shares 
of that company have increased from £60, or 40 per cent, be- 
low par, to £ 240 sterling, or 140 per cent, above par. The busi- 
ness of the company has continued to increase at the rate of 
from $ 60,000 to $ 100,000 dollars annually. The prosperous 
condition of the Hudson's Bay Company may be attributed, 
in some measure, to the advantages enjoyed by the British 
traders, who procure their manufactures without duty, while the 
American traders pay forty per cent, and upwards ; and who can 
send their furs to the American market, while our traders pay 
a duty in the British market. But the most important advan- 
tage enjoyed by the Hudson's Bay Company is the admirable 
harbour at the mouth of the Columbia, which we virtually and 
unfortunately granted them by our treaty of 1818. That set- 
tlement, at the mouth of the Columbia River, is now the centre 
of an immense trade in furs ; and, unless we take some step to 
place our traders on an equal footing with the British, and se- 
cure to the former the privilege of trading in safety within our 
own dominions at least, our Indian trade must decline, and we 
must make up our minds to surrender the whole Indian coun- 
try to Great Britain." 

Major Pitcher, in his Memoir to the War Department, 
said, speaking of the convention of 1818 ;* 

" The third article of this convention applies to the joint 
occupation of the country west of the Rocky Mountains, by the 
British and Americans, and was intended to grant reciprocal 
privileges; but the reciprocity is in words only; the British 
get all the advantages. The words of the convention are ; — 
' That any country that may be claimed by either on the 
Northwest Coast of America, westward of the Stony Moun- 
tains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open 
for the term of ten years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
two powers,' &c. By this phraseology, it would be under- 
stood, that both parties were possessed of territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, which was drained by navigable rivers, and 
supplied with harbours, creeks, and bays; when the fact is, that 
the territory owned by the United States was alone so drained 
and furnished, — the Columbia and its estuary forming the only 

* Executive Documents, 1830-1, No. 39. 
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harbour and navigable river to which the treaty was applicable. 
The British, therefore, got the joint use of this river and its 
harbour, and the people of the United States got nothing from 
the British; and, from the manner in which they are establish- 
ing themselves, it would seem, that what was intended to be a 
joint and temporary use will become -permanent and exclusive 
possession. The privilege of a temporary use excludes the 
idea of forts and establishments of a permanent character; 
and it is for the proper authority to determine, whether such 
an establishment as Fort Vancouver comes within the privilege 
granted by the convention of 1818. True, that convention is 
continued, but it is not enlarged; and its determination de- 
pends upon a year's notice, to be given by either party; but 
this continuance was not known when that fort was built; and 
every thing sufficiently announced, that there was no design of 
quitting the possession, even if the convention had not been re- 
newed. The clause, " any country," &c, is equally fallacious 
and deceptive, as that which applies to bays and rivers. Nom- 
inally, it lays open the country claimed by each power to the 
traders and hunters of each; but, in point of fact, the country 
belonging to the United States is alone laid open to the op- 
erations of the British. They have spread over the whole 
region west of the Rocky mountains, quite to the Mexican ter- 
ritory, while no American has gone north of 49 degrees, nor 
even north of the Columbia, nor often to it. As a trader, he could 
not possibly go anywhere, much less upon their own ground, 
to contend with the British, because the American pays high 
duties on every thing used in the trade, as high as sixty per 
cent., all charges included on the blankets, and strouds, and 
other woollens; while the British, importing all these by 
the mouth of the Columbia, pay nothing. The interest of 
the American citizens, and, peradventure, the security of 
the United States' title to the Columbia River and its valley, 
depend upon terminating this delusive convention, and con- 
fining each party to his own side of latitude 49°." 

Messrs. Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, also, in a Memoir 
to the War Department, say ; * 

" Fort Vancouver is situated on the north side of the Co- 
lumbia, five miles above the mouth of the Multnomah, in a 
handsome prairie, and upon a second bank, about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the river. This is the fort, as it stood 
when he arrived there; but a large one, three hundred feet 
square, about three quarters of a mile lower down, and within 

* Executive Documents, 1830 - 1, No. 39. 
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two hundred yards of the river, was commenced the spring he 
came away. Twelve pounders were the heaviest cannon which 
he saw. The crop of 1828 was seven hundred bushels of 
wheat, the grain full and plump, and making good flour; fourteen 
acres of corn; the same number of acres in peas; eight acres 
of oats; four or five acres of barley ; afinegarden; some small 
apple-trees and grape vines. The ensuing spring, eighty 
bushels of seed wheat were sown. About two hundred head 
of cattle; fifty horses and breeding mares; three hundred head 
of hogs, fourteen goats ; and the usual domestic fowls. They 
have mechanics of various kinds, to wit, blacksmiths, gun- 
smiths, carpenters, coopers, tinner, and baker ; a good saw- 
mill, five miles above, on the bank of the river; a grist-mill, 
worked by hand, but intended to work by water. They have built 
two coasting vessels, one of which was then on a voyage to the 
Sandwich Islands. No English or white woman was at the 
fort; but a great number of mixed-blood Indian extraction, 
such as belong to the British fur-trading establishments, who 
were treated as wives, and the families of children taken care 
of accordingly. So that every thing seemed to combine to 
prove, that this fort was to be a permanent establishment. At 
Fort Vancouver, the goods of the Indian trade are imported 
from London, and enter the territories of the United States 
paying no duties; and, from the same point, the furs taken on 
the other side of the mountains are shipped. The annual 
quantity of these furs could not be exactly ascertained; but 
Mr. Smith was informed, indirectly, that they amounted to 
thirty thousand beaver skins, besides otter skins and small 
furs. The beaver skins alone, at the New York prices, would 
be worth about $250,000. To obtain these furs, both trapping 
and trading are resorted to. Various parties, provided with 
traps, spread over the country south of the Columbia, to the 
neighbourhood of the Mexican territory; and in 1824-5, they 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and trapped on the waters of 
the Missouri River. They do not trap north of latitude 49°, 
but confine that business to the territory of the United States. 
Thus, this territory, being trapped by both parties, is nearly ex- 
hausted of beavers; and, unless the British can be stopped, will 
soon be entirely exhausted, and no place left within the Uni- 
ted States, where beaver fur, in any quantity, can be obtained. 
" The inequality of the convention with Great Britain, in 
1818, is most glaring and apparent, and its continuance is a 
great and manifest injury to the United States. The privileges 
granted by it have enabled the British to take possession of the 
Columbia River, and spread over the country south of it ; 
while no Americans have ever gone, or can venture to go, on 
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the British side. The interest of the United States and her 
citizens engaged in the fur trade requires, that the convention 
of 1818 should be terminated, and each nation confined to its 
own territories. Beside this commercial interest there are other 
considerations requiring the same result. These are, the in- 
fluence which the British have already acquired over the In- 
dians in that quarter, and the prospect of a British colony, and 
a military and naval station on the Columbia. Their influence 
over the Indians is now decisive. Of this the Americans have 
constant and striking proofs, in the preference which they give 
to the British in every particular." 

Yet, with all this mass of evidence in their possession, in 
regard to the operations of the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
government looked on with apathetic indifference. No nego- 
tiations with Great Britain on the subject have been had since 
1827, as we learn from the President's Message of the 9th 
of February last ; * nor was it until after Mr. Forsyth came 
into office as Secretary of State, that any thing whatever was 
done by the government. At the first session of the last 
Congress, the late Mr. Harrison, of Missouri, submitted a 
Resolution, asking for information from the President of the 
United States, " whether any foreign power, or the subjects 
of any foreign power, have possession of any portion of the 
territory of the United States on the Columbia River, or are 
in the occupancy of the same ; and if so, in what way, by 
what authority, and how long, such possession or occupancy 
has been kept by such persons." At the next session, the 
President communicated in reply, a Report of the Secretary 
of State, setting forth, that 

"A trading establishment, called 'Astoria,' was founded at 
the mouth of the Columbia river, about the year 1811, by J. J. 
Astor, of New York ; that his interest was sold to the British 
Northwest Company, during the late war between the United 
States and Great Britain ; that this company held it, and were 
left in possession, at the time the country was formally delivered 
to the American commissioners ; and that this company after- 
wards united with and became a part of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, under that name, which company, it is believed, have, 
from the period of such union, occupied the post in question, 
now commonly called ' Fort George.' The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany have also several depots situated on water-courses in the 
interior of the country ; the principal one is at Fort Vancouver, 

* Executive Documents, 25th Congress, 3d Session, No. 181. 
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on the northern bank of the Columbia river, about eighty or 
one hundred miles from its mouth. It is known, by information 
recently obtained, that the English Company have a steamboat 
on this river, and that they have erected a saw-mill, and are 
cutting timber on the territory claimed by the United States, 
and are shipping it in considerable quantities to the Sandwich 
Islands. The original occupation was under the authority of 
the purchase of J. J. Astor's interest, and it has been continued 
under the provisions of the conventions of 1818 and 1827, with 
Great Britain." 

Though the President did not communicate to the House 
all the details of the " information recently obtained," yet the 
full report of the agent of the United States, in the business, 
Mr. William A. Slacum, came to be published the same 
session, by reason of his accounts being before the Senate 
for settlement ; and thus it was known, that the government 
had employed a secret agent to visit the Columbia, and inves- 
tigate and report the facts. Mr. Slacum was commissioned, 
in 1835, to go to the Columbia by way of the Pacific, with 
instructions as follows ; 

" Upon your arrival on the northwest coast of America, you 
will embrace the earliest opportunity to proceed to and up the 
river Oregon, by such conveyances as may be thought to offer 
the greatest facilities for attaining the ends in view. You will, 
from time to time, as they occur in your progress, stop at the 
different settlements of whites on the coast of the United States, 
and on the banks of the river, and also at the various Indian 
villages on the banks, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that river ; ascertain, as nearly as possible, the population of 
each ; the relative number of whites (distinguishing the nation 
to which they belong) and aborigines ; the jurisdiction the 
whites acknowledge ; the sentiments entertained by all in re- 
spect to the United States, and to the two European powers 
having possessions in that region ; and, generally, endeavour 
to obtain all such information, political, physical, statistical, 
and geographical, as may prove useful or interesting to this 
government." 

In execution of these instructions, Mr. Slacum procured a 
brig at the Sandwich Islands for his conveyance to the Co- 
lumbia, which he reached at the close of 1836. His report 
to the department of State, dated March 26th, 1837, con- 
tains a great number of interesting facts, of which we quote 
the following, in reference to the doings of the Hudson's Bay 
Company ; 
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" I shall endeavour to point out the enterprise of this com- 
pany, and the influence they exercise over the Indian tribes 
within our acknowledged lines of territory, and their unauthor- 
ized introduction of large quantities of British goods within the 
territorial limits of the United States. 

" Fort Vancouver, the principal depot of the Hudson's Bay 
Company west of the Rocky Mountains, stands on a gentle 
acclivity, four hundred yards from the shore, on the north 
bank of the Columbia, or Oregon river, about one hundred 
miles from its mouth. The principal buildings are enclosed by 
a picket, forming an area of 750 by 450 feet. Within the pick- 
et, there are thirty-four buildings of all descriptions, including 
officers' dwelling-houses, workshops for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, coopers, tinners, &c, all of wood, except the 
magazine for powder, which is of brick. Outside and very near 
the fort there are forty-nine cabins for laborers and mechanics, 
a large and commodious barn, and seven buildings attached 
thereto ; a hospital and large boat-house on the shore, six 
miles above the fort. On the north bank, the Hudson's Bay 
Company have erected a saw-mill on a never-failing stream of 
water, that falls into the Columbia ; cuts 2,000 to 2,400 feet 
of lumber daily ; employs twenty-eight men, chiefly Sandwich 
Islanders, and ten yoke of oxen ; depth of water, four fathoms, 
at the mill, where the largest ships of the company take in their 
cargoes for the Sandwich Islands market. 

" The farm at Vancouver contains, at this time, about three 
thousand acres of land, fenced and under cultivation, employ- 
ing generally one hundred men, chiefly Canadians and half- 
breed Iroquois ; the mechanics are Europeans. These, with 
the factors, traders, clerks, and domestics, may be estimated at 
thirty. The laborers and mechanics live outside the fort, in 
good log cabins, — two or three families generally under one 
roof; and, as nearly every man has a wife, or lives with an In- 
dian or half-breed woman, and as each family has from two to 
five slaves, the whole number of persons about Vancouver may 
be estimated at seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred souls. 
The police of the establishment is as strict as in the best regu- 
lated military garrison. 

"The farm at Vancouver has produced this year, 8,000 
bushels of wheat, 5,500 bushels of barley, 6,000 bushels of 
oats, 9,000 bushels of peas, 14,000 bushels of potatoes, besides 
large quantities of turnips (ruta baga), pumpkins, &c. About 
6,000 bushels of wheat, of the old crop, remain on hand this 
year. 

" Stock consists of about 1,000 head of neat cattle, 700 hogs, 
200 sheep, 450 to 500 horses, and 40 yokf of working oxen. 
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There is a large threshing machine, distillery (not at present 
in operation), and a grist-mill. In short, the farm is abun- 
dantly supplied with all the requisite utensils for a much larger 
establishment ; and it will be much increased the ensuing year. 
A thriving orchard is also planted ; the apple, quince, pear, 
and the grape grow well. 

" Trade, <^c. — A large ship arrives annually from London, 
and discharges at Vancouver ; cargo, chiefly coarse woollens, 
cloths, baizes, and blankets ; hardware, cutlery, calicoes, cot- 
tons, and cotton handkerchiefs ; tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa ; 
tobacco, soap, beads, guns, powder, lead, rum, playing cards, 
boots, shoes, ready-made clothing, &c. &c. ; besides every de- 
scription of sea stores, canvass, cordage, paints, oils, chains 
and chain cable, anchors, &c, to refit the company's ships, that 
remain on the coast. These are the ship Nereide, the brig 
Llama, the schooner Cadborough, and sloop Broughton ; the 
steamboat Bearer, of one hundred and fifty tons, two engines 
of thirty horse power each, built in London last year. These 
vessels are all well armed and manned ; the crews are engaged 
in England, to serve five years, at £2 per month for seamen. 
The London ship, with the annual supply, usually arrives in 
the Columbia in early spring, discharges, and takes a cargo of 
lumber to the Sandwich Islands ; returns in August to receive 
the furs that are brought to the depot (Fort Vancouver) once a 
year, from the interior, via, the Columbia river, from the Snake 
country, and from the American rendezvous west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from as far south as St. Francisco, in Califor- 
nia. Whilst one of the company's vessels brings in the collec- 
tions of furs and peltries made at the different depots along 
the coast at the north, the steamboat is now being employed 
in navigating those magnificent straits from Juan de Fuca 
to Stickern. Immense quantities of furs, sea otter, beaver, 
martin, and sable, can be collected along the shores of these 
bays and inlets. The chief traders at Narquallah, in 47° 30', 
Fort Langley, in 49° 50', Fort McLaughlin, in 52° 16', Fort 
Simpson, in 54° 40' north, purchase all the furs and peltries 
from the Indians in their vicinity and as far as New Caledonia, 
in the interior, and supply them with guns, powder, lead, to- 
bacco, beads, &c. ; all of which supplies are taken from the 
principal depot at Fort Vancouver. 

" An express, as it is called, goes out in March, annually, 
from Vancouver, and ascends the Columbia nine hundred miles 
in bateaux. One of the chief factors, or chief traders, takes 
charge of the property, and conveys to York factory, on Hud- 
son's Bay, the annual returns of the business conducted by the 
Hudson Bay Company west of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
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Columbia district. This party likewise conveys to the differ- 
ent forts along the route, goods suitable to the Indian trade ; 
other parties take up supplies, as they may be required, to 
Wallawallah, two hundred and fifty miles above Vancouver ; 
to Colville, six hundred miles above ; to the fort at the junc- 
tion of Lewis's river, seven hundred miles above ; and to the 
south to the Fort McRoys, on the river Unipqua, in latitude 
43° 50' north ; and, last year, chief trader McLeod took up to 
the American rendezvous, in about latitude 43° north, a large 
supply of British manufactures. This assemblage of American 
trappers and hunters takes place annually on the western side 
of the Rocky Mountains, generally in the month of July, and 
amounts to from four hundred and fifty to five hundred men, who 
bring the result of their year's labor to sell to the American 
fur traders. These persons purchase their supplies for the 
trappers at St. Louis ; though, after being subject to the duties 
on these articles, (chiefly of British manufacture,) they trans- 
port their goods about one thousand four hundred miles by land, 
to sell to citizens of the United States within our acknowledged 
lines of territory. Last year, they met a powerful opponent, 
in the agent of this foreign monopoly, chief trader McLeod, 
who could well afford to undersell the American fur trader on 
his own ground, — first, by having the advantage of water com- 
munication on the Columbia and Lewis's rivers for a distance 
of seven hundred or eight hundred miles ; and, secondly, by 
introducing the goods free of duty, which is equal to at least 
twenty-five to thirty per centum ; but a greater evil than this 
exists in the influence the Hudson's Bay Company exercises 
over the Indians by supplying them with arms and ammunition, 
which may prove, at some future period, highly dangerous to 
our frontier settlements. Besides this, the policy of this com- 
pany is calculated to perpetuate the institution of slavery, which 
now exists, and is encouraged, among all the Indian tribes west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

"I shall refer to this more particularly hereafter. From 
what I have seen, I feel perfectly satisfied, that no individual 
enterprise can compete with this immense foreign monopoly 
established in our own waters." 

These particulars in regard to the Hudson's Bay Company 
are fully confirmed by other testimony. They treat with 
personal civility such respectable Americans as visit their 
posts ; but meantime they steadily pursue a systematic course 
for breaking up all undertakings of trade which compete with 
theirs, and for securing to themselves the absolute control of 
the Indians and the country. Thus, after giving an account 
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of all the posts of the Hudson's Bay Company, Mr. Wyeth 

says ; 

" Experience has satisfied me, that the entire weight of this 
company will be made to bear on any trader, who shall attempt 
to prosecute his business within its reach ; in proof of which is 
the establishment of the post at the mouth of the Big Wood 
river, which was done immediately after Fort Hall was built ; 
and the fact, that a party was kept in the vicinity of Fort Hall, 
with an especial view to injure its trade, the whole time that it 
remained in the hands of its projectors. There has never been 
any successful trade in this country by the Americans, and it 
is only by trapping that they have been able to make any use 
of it ; and in this they are much annoyed by the English tra- 
ders, who follow them with goods, and do not scruple to trade 
furs from hired men, who, they are well aware, do not own them. 
I do not wish to charge this dishonest practice to them alone, 
nor do I know that they began it, for it is common to both par- 
ties, against the other, and also between the different parties 
of the Americans ; but it results in the complete destruction of 
the American trade and business in the country. No sooner 
does an American concern start in these regions, than one of 
these trading parties is put in motion, headed by a clerk of 
the company, whose zeal is stimulated by the prospect of an 
election to a partnership in it, fitted out with the best assorted 
goods, from their ample stores, and men who have been long 
in the service of the company, and whose wages of many years 
are in its hands as security for their fidelity. Under these 
circumstances, we come in contact. If there are furs in the 
hands of the Indians, their superior assortment of goods will 
obtain them. The trappers who catch the furs are mainly 
fitted out on credit by the companies, and there are too many 
of them, who do not scruple to avail of an opportunity to sell 
their peltries for new supplies of luxury and finery, rather than 
pay their debts. In this way the American companies are 
broken up. 

" It is not uncommon that the parties of the Hudson's Bay 
Company entirely disregard the treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain, and pass to the heads of the Mis- 
souri, within the acknowledged limits of the United States ; 
this was done in the years 1833, '34, '35, and '36. I was in- 
formed, that this was contrary to the instructions of the com- 
pany, but I think it was with their knowledge and consent. 

" In conclusion, Iwill observe, that the measures of this com- 
pany have been conceived with wisdom, steadily pursued, and 
have been well seconded by their government, and the success 
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has been complete ; and, without being able to charge on 
them any very gross violations of the existing treaties, a few 
years will make the country west of the mountains as complete- 
ly English as they can desire. Already the Americans are 
unknown as a nation ; and, as individuals, their power is de- 
spised by the natives of the land. A population is growing 
out of the occupancy of the country, whose prejudices are not 
with us ; and before many years they will decide to whom the 
country shall belong, unless in the mean time the American 
government make their power felt and seen to a greater degree 
than has yet been the case." 

To which we add the following remarks by Mr. Ir- 
ving. * 

" Fort George, originally Astoria, which was abandoned on 
the removal of the main factory to Vancouver, was renewed in 
1830 ; and is now kept up as a fortified post and trading-house. 
All the places accessible to shipping have been taken posses- 
sion of, and posts recently established at them by the com- 
pany. 

" The great capital of this association ; their long establish- 
ed system ; hereditary influence over the Indian tribes ; their 
internal organization, which makes every thing go on with the 
regularity of a machine ; and the low wages of their people, 
who are mostly Canadians, give them great advantages over 
the American traders ; nor is it likely the latter will ever be 
able to maintain any footing in the land, until the question of 
territorial right is adjusted between the two countries. The 
sooner that takes place the better. It is a question too serious 
to national pride, if not to national interest, to be slurred over ; 
and every year is adding to the difficulties which environ it. 

" The fur trade, which is now the main object of enterprise, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, forms but a part of the real re- 
sources of the country. Besides the salmon fishery of the Co- 
lumbia, which is capable of being rendered a considerable 
source of profit, the great valleys of the lower country, below 
the elevated volcanic plateau, are calculated to give suste- 
nance to countless flocks and herds, and to sustain a great 
population of graziers and agriculturists. 

" Such, for instance, is the beautiful valley of the Wallamut ; 
from which the establishment at Vancouver draws most of its 
supplies. Here, the company holds mills and farms ; and has 
provided for its superannuated officers and servants. This 
valley above the falls, is about fifty miles wide, and extends a 
great distance to the South. The climate is mild, being shel- 

* Rocky Mountains, Vol. II. Appendix. 
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tered by lateral ranges of mountains ; while the soil, for rich- 
ness, has been equalled to the best Missouri lands. The val- 
ley of the river Des Chutes is also admirably calculated for a 
great grazing country. Ali the best horses used by the com- 
pany for the mountains are raised there. The valley is of such 
happy temperature, that grass grows there throughout the 
year, and cattle may be left out to pasture during the winter. 
These valleys must form the grand points of commencement of 
the future settlement of the country ; but there must be many 
such, enfolded in the embraces of these lower ranges of moun- 
tains ; which, though at present they lie waste and uninhabit- 
ed, and to the eye of the trader and trapper present but bar- 
ren wastes, would, in the hands of skilful agriculturists and 
husbandmen, soon assume a different aspect, and teem with 
waving crops, or be covered with flocks and herds. 

" That company, therefore, still maintains an unrivalled sway 
over the whole country, washed by the Columbia, and its 
tributaries. It has, in fact, as far as its chartered powers 
permit, followed out the splendid scheme contemplated by 
Mr. Astor, when he founded his establishment at the mouth 
of the Columbia. From their emporium of Vancouver, com- 
panies are sent forth in every direction to supply the inte- 
rior posts, to trade with the natives, and to trap upon the 
various streams. These thread the rivers, traverse the plains, 
penetrate to the heart of the mountains, extend their en- 
terprises northward to the Russian possessions, and south- 
ward to the confines of California. Their yearly supplies 
are received by sea at Vancouver, and thence their furs 
and peltries are shipped to London. They likewise main- 
tain a considerable commerce, in wheat and lumber, with the 
Pacific islands, and to the North with the Russian settlements. 
Though the company, by treaty, have a right to a participation 
only, in the trade of these regions, and are, in fact, but tenants 
on sufferance ; yet have they quietly availed themselves of the 
original oversight, and subsequent supineness, of the American 
government, to establish a monopoly of the trade of the river 
and its dependencies, and are adroitly proceeding to fortify 
themselves in their usurpation, by securing all the strong 
points of the country." 

To the great mass of printed matter concerning the West, 
of which we have made mention, may be added the beau- 
tiful series of pictures, painted by Mr. Alfred J. Miller, of 
Baltimore, in 1S38 and 1839, illustrative of the scenery of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the customs and sports of the na- 
tives and trappers in that region. And though Mr. Catlin's 
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invaluable collections and paintings were made chiefly in the 
Upper Missouri, yet the light they throw upon all the details 
of Indian life in that quarter, is of use in the study of the same 
objects beyond the mountains. 

Such then is the history, such the present condition, of 
discovery, trade, and settlement beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And here we pause. — We have not, in this article, 
embraced within the scope of our examination, the expedi- 
tions of Long, Schoolcraft, M c Kenney, and others ; be- 
cause our object has been to develope the history of discov- 
ery west of the Rocky Mountains only. Nor have we dis- 
cussed at all the diplomatic question of the nature and 
grounds of the (as we conceive) indefeasible title of the Uni- 
ted States to the territory of Oregon. That point has re- 
cently engaged the attention of Congress ; and we may have 
occasion to take it up hereafter ; but we hasten to conclude 
this narrative, which has already reached great length, with 
a single observation. 

In view of all the facts we have exhibited, we appeal to 
the sense, alike of honor and of interest, on the part of the 
United States, whether the rich country of Oregon shall be 
seized upon by Great Britain, and made hers through a 
course like that, by which she has become the oppressive 
mistress of the millions of Hindostan ; whether, by means 
of another monster monopoly, the Hudson's Bay Company, 
she shall be permitted to proceed to play the game of pre- 
tended commerce, but of real conquest, against the United 
States. The remedy for all this is easy, and peaceful. We 
have but to say, peremptorily, that the thing shall stop, and it 
will stop. Great Britain is not so secure against our power 
on this continent, but that, if we assume the decisive attitude 
which rightfully belongs to us, she will be well content to 
make sure of what is justly hers, by scrupulously abstaining 
from the claim to more, and from all projects of aggrandize- 
ment at our expense, whether in Maine, in Oregon, or else- 
where. Satisfied that the United States need but be true to 
themselves to remove all difficulty in the case of Oregon, we 
trust to see the executive government at length act in this 
business with spirit and decision, and that of its own motion ; 
or if not so, yet impelled forward by the irresistible voice of 
the people and of Congress. 
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course this part of the vessel is incombustible, and great addi- 
tional security is afforded to the cargo. She is partitioned off 
into several water-tight divisions, and consequently is much 
less liable to sink from collision with a snag or other boat. To 
compensate for her increased cost, she will outlast some half 
dozen boats of ordinary construction. And finally, she is said 
to draw much less water than any other boat of her size, that 
ever floated. 



Erratum. Page 130, line J2, for company, read occupancy. 



